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THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATION AND 
THE LABOUR PARTY IN READING! 


JEAN BLONDEL 


Victoria University of Manchester 


THIS article describes some aspects of the past and recent structure of the 
two main political parties in Reading.? The material has been extracted 
partly from local documentary sources; on the Conservative side from the 
files of the Conservative Association, and on the Labour side from the 
party’s monthly paper the Reading Citizen,? and partly from personal 
contacts with local party leaders and supporters which were especially 
useful for the analysis of the structure of the two parties. 


I. THE CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST ASSOCIATION 


1 


The committees of the Association seem always to have devoted the 
greater part of their time to financial questions. Mr. R. T. McKenzie has 
said that, ‘It is clear that the primary purpose of local associations is to 
conduct propaganda and to raise funds with a view to securing the election 
of Conservatives to public bodies’;* but one is tempted, so far as Reading 
is concerned, to hold that propaganda has come second. The general 
impression one gets from the reports is that the Reading Conservative 
Association has always been obliged to look for money and has been 


1 This article is based on a B.Litt. thesis submitted at Oxford University in June 1955. 
The author has been out of England for the greater part of the time since; as a result he 
has not been in a position to bring the study up to the present. He wants to acknowledge 
the help given by the parties, which have always been ready to give him all information 
required, despite the trouble such inquiries involve. 

* Reading was ‘Liberal’ in the nineteenth century, but the Reading Liberal Party declined 
very quickly after the First World War. Their candidates at General Elections failed to 
obtain more than 10 per cent. of the votes cast, and, on several occasions (1924, 1931, 1951, 
1955), no Liberal candidate was nominated. Very few Liberals stood at local elections, and 
none was successful. There is a Central Liberal Association at the town level, but despite 
Various efforts no ward association has ever had a life of any length. 

The Communist Party has always been very small. Its membership seems never to have 
been larger than 100 and has fallen heavily. It has nominated a few candidates from time 
to time at municipal elections. 

> Especially for the 1920's; it is less useful for the 1930’s but contains some valuable 
details right up to 1952 when it disappeared. It has since then been replaced by a duplicated 
paper, the Reading Herald. 

* R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties, p. 244. 
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spending most of its time doing this when it has been engaged in obtaining 
closer links with wards, or organizing women’s or young people’s associa- 
tions, or, more directly, canvassing with a view to obtaining more sub. 
scribers. 

The records show that there have certainly been instances when policy 
questions have been raised at meetings, sometimes at general meetings, 
but these have not involved topics which have revealed much divergence 
of opinion. The M.P., or the candidate, has generally delivered a speech 
which has done no more than reproduce Conservative national policy. The 
meetings indeed are more interesting for the light they throw on details of § car 
organization than for anything they tell us about policy questions. wh 

The Association’s executive has sometimes debated policy questions, but ] 
so rarely that one has the impression that the leading members of the § tio 
Association have scarcely been in a position to influence party policy. — du 
When, for instance, there was some ill-feeling about the persistence of the — wa 
Coalition after the First World War, the Association would clearly have § exe 
been prepared to continue with it had the leadership so decided. But the § ing 
question was raised only once in 1920, and the M.P. (Sir Leslie Wilson) 
said that although nobody liked the Coalition it was obviously necessary § tak 
to keep it going for the moment. Nobody said anything about the issue in § ity 
1922, and it would appear that if Sir Leslie Wilson decided to take an anti-. § Co 
Coalition line this was in no way based on any pressure from members § all 

'P2 
‘M 








of the Reading Association.’ Nothing appears to have been said about 
Baldwin’s difficulties in the twenties, or about the formation of Mac- 
Donald’s National Government. A policy statement appeared in 1938 when | wa 
the then M.P. (Dr. A. B. Howitt) said he was completely in agreement with | sev 






















Chamberlain’s policy after Munich. Twice, in 1932 and 1935, the executive | mi 
took the initiative in formulating policy resolutions. They supported § cip 
‘Empire-grown tea’ and refused to join the League of Nations Union on — At 
the ground that there were no funds available. There was also an occasion § tiv 
in 1938-9 when a central ward moved at an executive meeting in favour of § of 
a pensions increase. This was opposed by the leaders on the ground that it § op 
might embarrass the M.P., but there was a division and it was carried. 
There was a similar case in 1946 when the Association moved that the — As 
party should frame a positive policy for preventing the spread of Socialism. — 2,5 
This is about as much as can be found on policy preoccupations. to 
The executive committee’s main work has been concerned with two § sut 
closely linked problems—increasing membership and raising money; and J po 
the minutes show how the party has had to abandon most of the older ways § co! 
of finding money and find new ways. of 
thr 


1 On Sir Leslie Wilson’s attitude in the downfall of the Coalition, see R. T. McKenzie, 
op. cit., pp. 96 ff. 
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JEAN BLONDEL 103 


There are no real figures of membership for the years immediately before 
and after the 1914 war. None are quoted in the minutes, not because these 
were then less efficiently kept, but because in those days there was no strict 
definition of membership. The Association then simply checked the regis- 
tration tables, and did a little canvassing at elections. Only after 1918 was 
it considered necessary to modify the rules so as to require that only 
subscribers could be members of the executive committee—which again 
indicates how the problem of membership was a financial one—and during 
the thirties, when serious financial difficulties arose, it was decided to open 
canvassers’ Classes and to get paid canvassers from Ceniral Office or else- 
where. The membership then began to increase. 

But it is only after World War II that an idea of systematic reorganiza- 
tion emerges. The view was taken that the party’s defeat in 1945 had been 
due largely to the dismantling of the Conservative organization during the 
war while the Labour organization had been more or less intact, and the 
executive then began to look rather carefully into the problem of develop- 
ing mass support. 

Following the national pattern of reorganization, various steps were 
taken during 1946-7. One was designed to give coherence to the party: 
it was resolved to inquire into the views of applicants for membership: the 
Conservatives had abandoned the theory that they were just the society of 
all ‘good citizens’ in Reading and had come to hold that they must have a 
‘party line’. A second step taken was the abandoning of the fiction of 
‘Municipal Association’ candidates at local elections. This ‘Association’ 
was nominally independent of the Conservative Association, but there were 
several indications (e.g. nominations which were made by the ward com- 
mittees of the Conservative Association) that the difference between Muni- 
cipal Association and Conservative Association had been merely formal. 
A third step taken was an exhaustive canvass of the Borough. The prospec- 
tive candidate made extensive tours of the constituency during the summer 
of 1947 and the reports from the wards in the autumn of that year were 
optimistic. Canvassers’ classes were run at the same time. 

It can be said that modern times begin for the Reading Conservative 
Association from the end of 1947. Membership then went up to about 
2,500, and the women’s organizations and the Young Conservatives began 
to be more lively. A sort of conclusion to these efforts may be seen in the 
subsequent redrafting of the Association’s rules intended to increase the 
power of affiliated bodies: the number of co-opted members of the executive 
committees was reduced, and the committees were now opened to officers 
of the Reading Women’s Association, and to the Young Conservatives—to 
three representatives from each ward, and to representatives from the clubs. 

At the end, then, there appears a real attempt to change the basis of the 
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Association, which is in line with the general tendency of the party in the 
country at large; but it is clear that at the beginning these changes were 
directly connected with concern about changes in the sources of income. 
For this reason it is advisable to give some consideration to the Reading 
Association’s financial problems. 

The expenditure of the Association goes mainly in three directions; 
salaries, upkeep of the Association, and what can loosely be labelled 
‘propaganda’. The proportions between these three before the war were 
roughly 60 per cent., 20 per cent., and 20 per cent. of a total of about 
£1,000. Among propaganda expenses, meetings, each costing roughly from 
£25 to £30, were by far the largest single item; literature was of very small 
importance. 

This was greatly changed after the war. Subsidies to wards for local 
elections and general maintenance, practically unknown before 1939, 
became common; and expenditure on literature, which amounted to £3 in 
1916, was well over £100 in 1947. This tended to lower the proportion of 
the money spent on salaries and maintenance, which, in real figures, 
remained practically the same, despite the increase in the cost of living. 

But the most interesting changes are those connected with receipts. By 
tradition, and, roughly, until the thirties, receipts consisted of a contribu- 
tion from the M.P. or the candidate. Another half came from a small 
number of large subscriptions, ranging from £5 to £40 or £50. The 
remainder came from small subscriptions. Nothing, or nearly nothing, 
now remains of this pattern. 

The M.P.’s subscription fluctuated considerably during the twenties and 
early thirties. Increasing expenditure and, shortly afterwards, a falling off 
in receipts, forced the executive to attempt to increase the M.P.’s subscrip- 
tion, and when a new candidate had to be selected, it was resolved to raise 
the subscription from £200 to £300. In fact, the new candidate succeeded 
in lowering the subscription to £200 again, and the executive had to retreat. 
Then in 1935 the M.P. decided not to stand again because of the costs in 
which the election would involve him. The executive then resolved to 
launch a special fund to enable the candidate to stand without much 
expense. This second shift of ground by the executive was the beginning of 
the new course: in future, instead of one large election subscription, there 
would be several small subscriptions. Meanwhile the M.P. gave a large sum 
with a view to freeing himself from the obligation to make any future 
contributions. The executive first wanted to refuse this; then resolved to 
accept it as an ordinary subscription, and drew each quarter an amount 
corresponding to the M.P.’s previous subscription. But in the following 
year financial difficulties were so severe that the whole sum had to be put 
into the ordinary account. Hence a third retreat: the executive had realized 
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(but without giving publicity to their conviction) that they would no longer 
be able to get large sums from the M.P., and after a time the issue was 
dropped. 

This episode was important. But there were others. Traditionally, sub- 
scriptions other than the M.P.’s subscriptions were large: in November 
1925, for instance, nine individuals gave £140 out of the £190 collected 
that month. As early as 1914 an attempt had been made to ask wards to 
collect small subscriptions from each of which they would have been 
entitled to retain 5d. for their own labours. But there had been little 
response to this, and during the twenties the financial situation of the party 
went from bad to worse. 

In 1931 help was asked from Central Office. Central Office replied by 
sending a paid collector, who managed to collect about £500 for the 
Association. This began the transition period, which developed during 
the thirties. Special funds were launched nearly every year. The result, 
good at the beginning, soon became much less so. The executive and 
finance committees began to realize that 15 to 20 per cent. of the money 
raised was spent in raising it. In 1937 a ‘shilling appeal fund’ with a collector 
produced only slightly more than £200, and a fund launched in 1938 had 
only provided £300 at the beginning of the war. It was becoming clear that 
large subscriptions could no longer be counted on, and already in 1932 it 
was decided to send envelopes to persons wishing to contribute 1d., 2d., 
or 3d. a week. In 1938 it was resolved to ask more from the wards, and to 
obtain most of the money through them. One central ward decided to 
increase its own subscription to 1s. 6d. a week per member so that it could 
then pass on 6d. to the Association. This was then the first step towards 
the new dependence on small subscriptions. 

With the coming of the war more money than ever was necessary. The 
idea of large subscriptions was now not even mentioned, and neither was 
that of paid collectors. The wards became the main sources of contribution 
and in 1947 the new system was generalized and regularized. A resolution 
adopted by the finance committee during that year marked the end of the 
old system: the wards were to be the most important source of income and 
50 per cent. of the money they raised would go to Headquarters. This 
reform was parallel to that of the structure of the executive. The wards, the 
source of the money, were to have more power in policy-making. This is 
the new form of the Association which will be studied in the next section. 
But, as will be seen, because the changes described above were both 
dramatic and due more to circumstances than to deliberate policy, some 
telics of the past have survived. The wards took on a new life, but their 
importance is recent. It is small wonder, therefore, that they have had— 
and still have—some difficulty in assuming their new responsibilities. 
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Before 1914 the wards were not very active. They had very few members 
and practically no financial autonomy. Finance committee records show 
that as late at 1923 sums of 3s. 6d. were given to one ward to hire a room 
and 1s. 3d. to another for stationery expenses. Between 1918 and 1922 the 
total expenditure of the wards represented only between 2 and 3 per cent. 
of that of the Association—a decrease compared with the pre-war period. 
The reason was that the wards had no part to play in General Elections, 
which were entirely the affair of the Association, while municipal elections 
were rarely contested at all, and when there was a contest, the candidate 
supplied the necessary money. From time to time the Association presented 
a few pounds for a particular candidate, but such cases were exceptional. 

Another index of the small activity of the wards is the number of their 
meetings: the average for the whole town, immediately before and after 
World War I, is 15 to 20, including two peak years with 76 meetings— 
1910 and 1922. These two years were remarkably important in the life of 
the party. There were, on the other hand, only 4 meetings in 1909 and 7 in 
1923. 

For some reason that I have been unable to discover the wards were 
given in 1923 the right to levy annual contributions of 2s. 6d. The number 
of meetings jumped, from a previous annual average of 15-20, to one of 
100-110 during the thirties. During the same period the wards began to 
run socials and fétes. But not throughout the town: more than half the 
socials held in 1932 appear to have been in one single ward. Nevertheless 
a new pattern was being created to the extent that instead of the Association 
paying ward expenses, it was now not uncommon to see some wards help- 
ing the Association, although they still had no formal obligation to do so. 

From this point one may say that the tradition of financial help between 
wards and Association begins to grow. Meanwhile, the ward associations 
acquired new functions. During the twenties and thirties municipal elec- 
tions began to be fought on party lines, although candidates did not 
officially call themselves Conservatives; General Elections began to be 
fought with more scientific methods of canvassing requiring larger numbers 
of helpers. In the course of these developments the wards became the most 
important centres of action for routine election work, and were gradually 
replacing the Central Association in political significance. 

These new requirements eventually led to a quite different outlook in the 
ward associations in the late forties. The political atmosphere altered with 
the increasing importance given to the masses. Because the wards had now 
a larger role to play, people who did not belong to the traditional ruling 
families of the town began to become more influential. Inside the wards 
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themselves the formidable increase of membership gave to several ward 
associations a very mixed character. Not only middle-class, but also lower- 
middle-class and working-class members were entering the Reading Asso- 
ciation, and in numerous cases one can perceive very difficult problems 
arising in the attempt to get these various groups to work together. Some- 
times, for instance, a particular group has preferred to migrate to another 
ward association; or when distribution of the polling stations has so per- 
mitted a ward has found itself divided into two associations. In such cases 
further difficulties arise. Many members tend to forget their political duties, 
and the ward associations come more to resemble clubs where social 
questions assume great importance; and office bearers become occupied in 
trying to create unity in common Conservative political aims. 

Today, broadly speaking, one can find three types of ward associations. 
Some of the central wards have a very old tradition of Conservatism. 
Prominent Conservative families are resident locally and they are in many 
ways the centre of Conservative activity, especially on the women’s side. 
A middle-class organization is built up and works smoothly, with a personal 
link between the ward associations and the Central Association. Lower- 
middle-class and working-class families find themselves accepting fairly 
well the dominant families although some difficulties may arise in day-to- 
day work. But other wards in the centre of the town do not live so peace- 
fully, one or two are in the hands of lower-middle-class families who 
emphasize their working-class connexions, or see themselves as ‘self-made 
men’. They have few connexions with the members of the traditional 
Conservative families, and there are no old and personal links between 
them and the Central Association. Such wards may be well organized but 
they tend to live more or less on their own, and various grievances of such 
wards have been mentioned by the ward officers; difficulties tend to be 
explained in terms of Headquarters not understanding ward problems; it 
is often complained that there is a need for more decentralization, and 
that the newer members find it difficult to get into positions of real 
influence and responsibility in the organization. The third type of ward is 
to be found mainly in newer areas in the outer part of the town. It is of 
course difficult to generalize without distortion, but one seems to find that 
these wards do not have the same feeling of community that is evident in 
those in the central part of the town; and also that they seem to be less 
‘politically conscious’. They do not organize themselves spontaneously and 
Headquarters has often to come out and help; Headquarters has to select 
people willing to be office bearers and has to provide further assistance 
before the local association becomes organized. Some wards almost seem 
to have acquired a tradition of cyclical development and decay. 

From the foregoing it will be clear that no simple picture can be drawn 
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of the distribution of power in the Association. There is a big difference 
between the influence that can be exerted by an older ward on Head- 
quarters, and that which can be exerted by a ward that has had to be 
organized more or less completely by Headquarters. On the whole, in the 
new wards, the officers appointed by Headquarters (or on behalf of Head- 
quarters) tend to have purely technical roles: they organize the wards rather 
than represent them. For this reason, despite the new constitution, one must 
not over-estimate the degree of new influence acquired by ward associations, 
The presence of delegates of new wards on Association committees does 
not tend to increase the influence of the wards; although there may be 
somewhat more of a tendency to take the desires of the wards into account. 
Even the older wards do not exert a much larger influence. As has already 
been mentioned, some of them feel slightly frustrated by their inability to 
get a hearing at Headquarters. They may represent a certain amount of 
opposition, but they are too few to be capable of changing the dominant 
policy. In the case of the traditional ward organizations it is difficult to 
speak of ward influence as such, because old Reading families still have 
most of the power and continue to be dominant on the various committees 
of the organization as they have, in some cases, for several generations. 
Two such families, at least, have traditionally played, and continue to play, 
a large part in the management of the Association. Their influence is to 
some extent rooted in the wards to which they belong, but it is also the 
consequence of a strong and long influence over the whole of Reading life. 
Thus the chairman at the time when the study was undertaken was the son 
of the pre-1914 chairman; and it was his mother-in-law who founded, in 
the early thirties, the ‘Municipal Association’ which aimed at uniting all 
‘anti-socialist’ candidates. And other cases could be cited; the Association’s 
widening of basis has not prevented these families from keeping key 
positions in the executive. Something undoubtedly remains of the old 
idea that certain Conservatives have a sort of family right to shape the 
Association’s destiny, while new members, as it were, should be content 
with having been admitted as members. 

The remaining source of power in the Association, after the committee, 
the wards, and the families, is the agent.’ It is in many ways difficult to 
determine his real status, if only because there are, after all, many differ- 
ences between agents. One point that does seem clear, however, is that 
although the agent has very considerable influence in the working of the 


' The 1948 redistribution affected Reading only by dividing the town into two consti- 
tuencies. The Conservatives appointed two agents, instead of one, but the staff remained 
housed in the same building and the division into two Associations seems to have been 
more formal than real. Labour appointed a second secretary only at election time, claiming 
that they could not afford two full-time agents. The impact of the 1955 redistribution was 
deeper, but could not be included in this study. 
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Association, he is not so deeply involved in the making of the policy. This 
may be to some extent because he is something of a ‘foreigner’, by birth, 
and also by social condition. One cannot be too definite about this, but one 
is left with the impression that the agent’s status is somewhat lower than 
that of the ‘traditional’ members of the committees. 

Yet while the agent may be a servant of the committee, who does not 
quite belong to the inner circle in home affairs, he has a much higher status 
in ‘foreign’ affairs. He plays a large role in uniting the wards and in building 
up their strength. He also, at the other end, constitutes the most important 
link between the Association and Headquarters. 

Mr. R. T. McKenzie writes: ‘Great emphasis is placed in Conservative 
literature, on the fact that the constituency Associations have complete 
autonomy in the management of their own affairs.’ But this has not always 
been true: there were occasions, before 1939, when the Reading Associa- 
tion asked for financial help from Central Office, and Central Office asked 
for a prior reorganization of the finances. Area organizers have also raised 
money inside Reading without passing through the Association: this was 
deeply criticized by the members of the Reading executive. 

On the whole, however, there does seem to be a large degree of indepen- 
dence in the Association, although this independence is of a peculiar type. 
There seems to be a sort of division of activities between Central Office 
and the Reading Association which makes independence non-interference. 
On the one hand, as has been mentioned, the Association has very seldom 
attempted to interfere with general policy of the party. On the other hand 
members of the executive have, on the whole, been free to devote them- 
selves to the problem of ensuring the election of their candidate. 

Headquarters has recently attempted much more than before to influence 
elections through a vigorous propaganda effort. In the distribution of 
literature the Constituency Associations are the channels by which Central 
Office tries to reach the people, and, on the whole, the traditional Con- 
servative families do not play a large part in this work; they leave the agent 
more or less free. 

Thus again, the position of the agent is peculiar. He is responsible to 
the executive and financial committees, but he is left a rather free hand 
both in organizing the wards and in corresponding with Central Office. 
Further, the more agents are chosen with the help of the Central Office, 
the more the agent is bound to have personal links with Central Office. 

It is for these reasons that when all is said and done it is difficult to 
characterize the Reading Association. From one point of view the Reading 
Association can be described as a small group of traditional Conservatives, 
exhibiting some features from the pre-Disraelian period. From another 


? Op. cit., p. 241. 
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point of view it can be held to be a mass party, with ward organizations 
showing conflicting tendencies. From yet another point of view it is a de- 
centralized body where the members are jealous of any interference. And 
finally it may be described as just a link between the top organization and 
the people. In such ways the Association resembles a French department, 
with two heads, one elected—and elected from among the ‘better classes’ 
and the other chosen by the Centre—the agent who, although he is elected 
by the Association, tends to represent the outside world in the constituency. 
But the agent certainly does not have the status of the Prefect. 


II. THE READING LABOUR PARTY 


The Reading Labour Party underwent a very painful and long period 
of gestation before the 1914 war, followed by a sudden growth during the 
twenties; a long period of stability then began afterwards, which is not yet 
finished. The General Election results during the period are tabulated 
below in percentages of total votes cast for Labour: 


% 
1913. . 10 
1918 . - oe 
1922 . - 38 
1923. - 447 


1924 . 
1929 . 
1931 . 
35 |. 
1945. 
1950 . 
1951 . 
1955 


* Different boundaries. 


These results are not quite in line with those for the country in general. 
They correspond to a much quicker fall of the Liberal Party in Reading 
than elsewhere and invite consideration of the reasons for this and for the 
Labour Party’s apparent subsequent incapacity to attract appreciable 
numbers of new recruits during the thirties and forties. The following 
pages do not pretend to give full explanations of these complicated prob- 
lems, but simply indicate some of the facts which may have tended to 
render such a situation possible. 


i 
Developing from a Labour Representation League founded in 1904, the 


Reading Labour Party was created in 1918; its effective organization, 
however, dates from 1922 when the first full-time agent was appointed. 
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But Socialism had already been a common feature of Reading’s life for 
several decades. The SDF appeared in the late 1880’s when Henry Quelch 
was elected to the town council, for the working-class Katesgrove ward, in 
the old centre of the town. The movement which had aimost 200 members 
in 1895 was very active at the end of the century, and several clashes with 
the police are mentioned in the local newspapers. But it had little effect 
upon the political scene, apparently for three reasons. The SDF was too 
anti-religious for the Berkshire town. (The evolution of the Labour Party 
in the nineteen-twenties shows the importance of the religious factor.) The 
SDF never succeeded in becoming an organized party; subscriptions were 
never regular, and its meetings were not built up as a smooth organization. 
Most of the leaders were victimized and had to find work elsewhere, some- 
times as far away as Australia. 

The trade unions only began to flourish in Reading in the years imme- 
diately preceding the 1914 war. The Trades Council was founded in 1891, 
but in 1904 the fifteen societies existing in the town were said not to have 
more than a few members each; the biggest factory, Huntley & Palmers, 
did not accept trade unions before 1916; the Transport Union does not 
seem to have had a very brilliant history before 1914, and among other 
unions only the Railway Workers appear to have been really organized 
after the beginning of the century. Reading was a town of small factories, 
which it still is in many ways, although the creation of many new light 
industries has considerably transformed the outlook of the town. No 
wonder, then, that one cannot really speak of the political development of 
trade union activities much before 1914. 

The Labour Party’s electoral strength increased very suddenly in 1918. 
The party’s organization began to be built up on the basis of this success 
during the twenties: membership figures are multiplied by ten between 
1922 and 1929, 250 to 2,500; and the financial situation improved in some- 
what the same proportion. This popularity seems to have been helped 
largely by the attraction from the Liberal Party of many people interested 
in the semi-political, semi-religious attitude of the Reading leaders. Weekly 
meetings had a religious flavour; and people in the town have considered 
that local preachers, and also the ‘Brotherhood Movement’, had a very 
large influence in developing the Labour creed. 


Organised religion has put to death our Lord and Master by a life of inaction 
of the principles He taught, but in the Labour Movement our Lord has risen again 
in a life of usefulness and hope. 


and 


This it is that makes many proclaim our movement and our gospel as possess- 
ing a religious character. 
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These sentences are extracted from the local Labour paper, the Reading 
Citizen, in March 1926 and March 1928. Such a view was perhaps 
developed because of unemployment conditions during the twenties. The 
economic conditions which might well have been sufficient to create a 
strong Labour Party seem also to have found an echo among some members 
of the middle class who normally voted Liberal. This helps to explain why 
the Labour Party grew so quickly, and why the old Liberal Party declined 
so quickly. It also helps to explain why the Labour Party’s growth was 
followed by a long period of quietness. 

Difficulties begin in the late twenties. From 1928 onwards ward officials 
begin to ask members to do more work for the party; the Reading Citizen 
stresses the fact that Sunday meetings do not get the same response in 1930 
as they did in previous years. The Reading party, which was second in 
size after Woolwich from 1925 to 1929, begins to fall in relative impor- 
tance; it is the fifth party in 1932 and the eleventh in 1934.1 There is no 
evidence of an impact of the 1931 crisis on the Reading party. Indeed, in 
1931 the party seemed very united: the whole party but one decided to 
oppose the Prime Minister. 

Whether or not the crisis had already begun before 1931, it certainly 
developed very considerably during the thirties. Twice, in 1932 and 1935, 
very large membership drives were initiated which developed quite well 
during the first six months but fell to apathy in the following years. The 
Reading Citizen shows the temperature of the party very precisely: 


January 1932: ‘The aim is to obtain 7,000 new members.’ 

March: ‘Battle ward is “in full swing”.’ 

April: ‘the drive for members is proceeding steadily and new members are still 
being made’. 

June 1933: ‘sparsely attended meetings’. 

March 1934: ‘all officers for a ward have been elected except the secretary’. 


The 1935 drive was similar, except that the consequences were much 
worse. Financial questions now begin to come very much to the fore: the 
Bazaar, which had produced £469 in 1929, is only ‘a source of income’ in 
1935; ward activities fall heavily; the League of Youth is understood to 
have an active membership of four; the Reading Citizen, which seems to 
have had 20,000 readers in July 1924, complains of having only 5,000 in 
March 1938. 

The 1935 drive led on in 1936 to a subscription drive very similar to the 
drives which the Conservatives launched in the same period. Extraordinary 
collections, aiming at £350, began in June 1936, but only a little more than 
£250 had been collected by November 1937. On top of these financial diffi- 


* Extracted from the Reports of the Annual Conferences of the Labour Party. 
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culties, policy questions divided the party to an extent which had not yet 
been known. Strong appeals for unity appear for the first time in 1937. 
The Spanish non-intervention question was quoted very much by the party 
newspaper; Lansbury came to Reading, was greeted by an audience of 
1,500 in June 1937, and in July the Citizen felt obliged to criticize the 
previous leader of the party rather firmly. 

These political difficulties were increased by the outbreak of the Second 
World War. Several resolutions of affiliated bodies claimed the need for an 
armistice with Germany and the agent was obliged to develop the official 
party view at some length. Adherence to the People’s Convention was 
finally rejected by a majority in February 1941, but the Caversham ward 
section continued to follow the policy of armistice with Germany, and it 
was disbanded in April 1941 at about the same time that Newbury Labour 
Party was disbanded by Transport House. 

Although all difficulties were not then settled, 1941 seems to have been 
the turning-point. From then on, reorganizations of the finances and 
membership began which developed in 1943 and 1944. The main influences 
at work arose from the war-time economic and social transformation of 
the town. The development of new industries strengthened trade unionism, 
especially by extending it into new sectors of industry: the ABU, for 


| instance, claims to have increased its membership from 289 in October 
_ 1938 to 1,819 in September 1941. This increase of enthusiasm for the 


unions was quickly followed by an increase of enthusiasm for the Labour 
Party. An election fund launched early in 1944 produced more than £1,500 
in one year; Sunday meetings were revived and some moribund ward 
sections, like the Tilehurst section in the western part of the town, were 
entirely revived. Compared with the situation of the Conservative Asso- 
ciation at the same period, that of the Labour Party appears much livelier— 
in other words, much more prepared for the 1945 General Election. 

But the ‘rebirth’ of the Reading party was rather short. As early as 1950 
it becomes easy to trace signs of a decline in party activities; to a level, 
indeed, beneath that of the 1930 standards: the 1949 Bazaar made only a 
profit of £230 at the 1949 value, compared with £469 in 1929. In 1952 there 
were only 2,563 members, less than in 1930, representing a bare 0-28 per 
cent. of the total membership of the British Labour Party against 0-96 
per cent. in 1930. The.monthly Reading Citizen disappeared. 

The movement clearly appears to have been declining in vitality during 
these post-war years. ‘Are workers indifferent?’ was the question raised 
by an old member of the Reading party in an interview in the Citizen in 
December 1950. It is against this background that we must now examine 
the present position of the party. 
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The constitution and structure of a constituency Labour Party do not 
differ very much from those of a Conservative Association. But, because 
of differences in tradition, and in the personalities and classes involved, 
there is, in fact, a large difference in the relative importance and roles of 
the various component bodies. 

On the Labour Party Management Committee representatives of the 
trade unions sit along with representatives of the wards. The repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions are delegates; the ward representatives are 
delegates. In contrast to the Conservative Executive no one sits on the 
committee in his own right. There is no tradition in the Labour Party— 
nor any real possibility—of a particular family running the constituency. 
There are no traditionally important families. Some members are not 
Reading men by origin; but they do not consider, as much as many Con- 
servatives do, that Reading should be taken as an individual entity. They 
feel that they represent the members of their ward; they act as delegates. 

This character of the Labour Party committee also tends to give the 
agent a rather higher status in the hierarchy than he has in the Conservative 
Association. He is the only man who has no connexions with anything 
other than the constituency party. This is probably why the Labour Party 
tends to fear that he might be a ‘dictator’. In Reading the agent is no 
dictator but he recognizes that it is sometimes difficult for some members 
to understand this. At any rate, much more than his Conservative counter- 
part, he is an equal partner with other members. He has discussions with 
them and his advice is often accepted by the party; in the Conservative 
Association the agent’s advice deals mostly with technical matters; in the 
Labour Party it is likely also to be political. 

Another factor tends to enhance the Labour agent’s prestige; the 
members of the various committees are less certain of their technical 
capacities than are the committee members of the Conservative Associa- 
tion. They rely on the agent’s decisions more often because they think that 
the agent may be wiser than themselves about the conduct of party affairs. 
For this reason the question of confidence in the agent seems to be basically 
important, and it appears that this has had in Reading a decisive influence 
on the attitude of the agent: he claims that a large part of his work consists 
precisely in creating confidence. 

The importance of the agent is also marked by the nature of the relations 
between the constituency party and the national party. Labour members 
feel the importance of Transport House more than the Conservatives feel 
that of Abbey House. In the Conservative Party, respect is accorded to the 
leaders and to the Government (or to the Opposition front bench), in the 
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Labour Party there seems to be a genuine respect for the organization as 
such, and not only—and probably not so much—for the leaders. 

This has the effect that while Labour members may disagree more 
frequently with Transport House than Conservatives with Central Office, 
they believe that they would not be able to run their own constituency 
organization if the entire party organization were not behind it; and 
precisely because they disagree, they feel they have to rely on the agent to 
put their case to Transport House: he becomes the necessary link between 
them and the national party, and again his political influence is enhanced. 

For the same reason the individuality and unity of the Reading Labour 
Party do not derive so much from the committees. The unity and the out- 
look of the party are derived much more from the influence of the agent 
and the M.P., and one can say that these have shaped the personality of 
the party in Reading. The candidate exerted his influence through Sunday 
meetings before the war, and continues to do so now through brains trusts 
and monthly meetings. These meetings are practically always attended by 
the same members of the party who, in 1954, could be considered as con- 
stituting an ‘inner circle’ of about 100. (It is interesting to note that the 
Reading Herald, which replaced the Reading Citizen, is apparently read 
by roughly the same number of families.) These meetings rather than the 
meetings of the committees give the keen supporters the impression that 
Reading has still to fight as a unit both inside and outside the party. 


The wards remain, however, the level on which policy can be formed: 
‘It is important to note that it is only at ward level that individual members 
of the Labour Party have an opportunity for regular participation in the 
affairs of the Party.’ The aim of active supporters is therefore to enliven 
ward meetings as much as they can, and to increase the membership. On 
the whole, however, the party membership has decreased since 1930, affect- 
ing the wards in very different ways: one central ward has fallen from 
about 600 in 1932 to 150 in 1954. Meanwhile the apathy of members has 
increased. The proportion of members attending the meetings of another 
central ward women’s section was 50 per cent. in 1935. Nowadays the 
attendance at General Meetings is about 5 to 20 per cent. of the members, 
and women’s sections have a slightly higher percentage of attendance. 
There are now many financial difficulties in contrast to the booming 
situation of the late twenties; but there appear to be two special sets of 
reasons for the present apathy: 

1. A ‘normal’ kind of apathy about which one hears many complaints 


* R. T. McKenzie, op. cit., p. 548. 
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is that apathy of the ordinary member who does not come to meetings 
because he does not care to come. 

Active members tend to think that it is necessary to come to party 
meetings because policy is formulated and members are educated at such 
meetings. As far as one can see in Reading it is very doubtful whether 
those who support the Labour Party do so with strong feelings: they are 
much more likely to view their relation to the party much as they view 
their trade union membership. Many workers join a trade union because 
they feel obliged to do so. Others join them because of a genuine feeling 
of sympathy and gratefulness towards the achievements of the trade union 
movement. An attitude of the same type, although restricted to a small 
number of people, seems to be found in a proportion of the Labour Party 
membership in Reading. If membership of the Conservative Party is some- 
times very like that of a club, membership of the Labour Party seems some- 
times not unlike a policy taken out with an insurance company. 

This tendency seems to be more marked among younger members; older 
members tend to think that their juniors underrate the difficulties of the 
thirties, and would admit privately that a touch of unemployment would 
help to make the workers more politically conscious. 

Between these two outlooks there is a gap which seems to be difficult to 
bridge adequately. For the active supporter, Labour can only exist and 
develop through the education which political meetings can provide; for 
the ‘ordinary’ member, the Labour Party works like a ‘machine’, to which 
one must contribute but in which the real problems are of organization. 
In this respect, the ordinary Labour Party member appears to be near 
enough to the Conservative member. 

2. But there is also another feeling which is said to have some influence 
on the members. If the older members complain that the younger genera- 
tion is, on the whole, too apathetic, some of the older members complain 
in reverse that the younger members who now hold meetings are going too 
far towards Socialism, and such older members tend to feel themselves 
rather out of touch with the mentality of these newer active members. Some 
of them therefore abstain from going to meetings and keep out of party 
activities. These attitudes help to explain some of the differences in ward 
activities which are noticeable nowadays and which have to be understood 
if we wish to understand the complexities of party life in the constituency. 

It has not been possible to find the exact membership of each ward at 
a given time. The following table aims at giving an idea of the membership 
by showing the results of the contributions to a campaign for the ‘Friends 
of the Reading Labour Party’, launched in 1936. There is not much signi- 
ficance in giving the actual results in £. s. d. Column (1) shows the propor- 
tion given by each ward to this campaign; column (2) is the proportion of 
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Labour electors in the ward to the total Labour electors in Reading (based 
on municipal election figures, 1937); column (3) is the ratio of (1) to (2). 











% total contribu- |% Labour electors 
tion in each ward in each ward Ratio (1) to (2) 
Wards* (1) (2) (3) 
Battle - 10-0 13-5 0:74 
Castle F 3°4 3-5 1-08 
Caversham East . 38 10:2 0°36 
Caversham West 11-4 3-7 3-09 
Church 6°6 20°5 0:32 
East 6:0 9-0 0-66 
Minster 17-6 4:5 3-91 
Redlands 17°6 6:2 2°84 
Tilehurst 79 15-2 0°52 
Victoria 8-9 69 1:29 
West . 68 68 1-00 
100-0 100-0 














* Abbey and Katesgrove wards are excluded, there being no Labour candidate in the 
first and no Conservative candidate in the second (Reading Citizen, Oct. 1937). 


As is shown by column (3), the ratio between the wards, i.e. the propor- 
tion of contributions to Labour voters, taken as a rough guide of the pro- 
portion of Labour members to Labour voters, varies very much from ward 
to ward. No simple explanation can be given: the wealth of the ward is 
certainly to be discounted; Caversham West is rich, and contributes more 
than the average, but so does Minster, which is poor. It seems necessary to 
accept historical—and also purely accidental—reasons, such as the exis- 
tence of a more active group running the party’s affairs in some wards. 

It is therefore not surprising to note that the activities—and the wealth— 
of the wards can vary very much over a period. Compared with the pre-war 
situation, there have been trends in both directions. Katesgrove ward 
section, first of all, has very much declined. The Reading Citizen said in 
December 1933 that the section had an income of £300 and that ninety 
people were involved in the 1933 municipal elections. In 1949, on the 
contrary (Reading Citizen, September 1949), ‘They only hoped to have an 
income of £100.’ It even seems that the active membership of thirty-eight 
in 1949 had very much fallen by 1954. Three reasons for this transforma- 
tion seem to emerge. Katesgrove was the centre of SDF activities at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and although the SDF did not manage 
to keep members together, they were politically there; and on top of that 
the ward seems to have had considerable impact on the organization just 
because it was very large. On the other hand, during the last twenty-five 
years many residents have left the ward under slum-clearance policy. 

Caversham, on the contrary, is much more active. Traditionally left- 


Wing, disbanded after difficulties at the time of the People’s Convention, 
5540.6.2 
I 
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the ward organization is led by shop stewards or other union officials. It is 
fairly representative of most of the ward sections, especially in the non- 
central wards. As against the position in the Conservative wards, where 
the immediate problem is one of unity, policy questions are debated, 
although there is also an underlying feeling of comradeship between people 
who have been meeting together for perhaps a quarter of a century. Much 
more than in Conservative ward meetings, routine work is discussed openly, 
and one has the impression that officials tend to suggest much more than 
draw up a programme. This is again perhaps because the members consti- 
tute a small family group, who know each other very well. The reconstitu- 
tion of the section after the war was undertaken by roughly the same people 
who had manned it before. They are, in their own ways, traditionalists; an 
attempt to organize the ward on a scientific and also on a mass pattern 
before the 1951 election met a good deal of opposition. Such people—and 
such groups—are independent enough to counterbalance, often overwhelm- 
ingly, any ‘dictatorial’ tendencies of the agent that may exist. By comparison 
the Conservative Association appears very much more centralized. 

Some wards, however, have been reorganized on a more modern pattern. 
In 1951, when Caversham more or less opposed reorganization, it was 
decided to build a real section in Castle, which had always elected Con- 
servative councillors. The members were becoming much more concerned 
with electoral questions than were the members of the other sections. In 
order to obtain a majority, it was decided to interest the electors, to reach 
them by opening an office, where it would be possible to get to know them 
and try to solve their day-to-day problems. In some ways this meant getting 
nearer the attitude of the Conservatives; but the action was on a larger 
scale: a whole organization was trying to do more or less scientifically what 
normally a councillor would do instinctively. In such a case one has the 
impression that the wards are likely to tend to become more open, more 
directed towards the public. The danger is obviously that the party may 
become something like a machine—although one different from the Con- 
servative machine: this is obviously what some of the older and more 
traditional sections have felt, whether consciously or not. But such changes, 
however small, tend to correspond to the difficulties which have been shown 
in the analysis of the mentality of the membership. 


CONCLUSION 





I do not wish to generalize hastily, but perhaps two conclusions can be 
drawn from this consideration of the two main political parties in Reading. 
First, the two are tending to become more and more alike every day in that 
they are both becoming more organized. On the whole there has been, 
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during the last thirty years, a reorganization of the Conservatives as a 
reaction to the growth of organized Labour, although the changes appear 
to have been made mostly with day-to-day difficulties in view, rather than 
with any feeling of the necessity for evolution. In both organizations, also, 
new sources of income have progressively involved a new distribution of 
power. But whatever the resemblances, there have been important differ- 
ences in emphasis. In the Conservative Association the movement seems 
to have been towards greater representativeness; in the Labour Party it has 
been towards increasing propaganda addressed to the common man. 

The second point is that both organizations have again shown parallel 
evolution in that one can detect in each a certain rhythm of development, 
periods of success alternating with periods of decay. One can follow this 
over the past thirty years, a swinging to and fro between growth (in the 
late twenties—the immediate post-war years) and desperate attempts to 
oppose apathy (in the thirties, late forties, and early fifties). The second 
kind of period is full of complaints about difficulties in finding members 
and money; of new battles for funds, new drives for membership; and one 
has at times the impression that it is here that the two parties are really 
united, where they seem to pursue the same aim vis-d-vis an electorate 
reacting in the same way to propaganda. Contacts with local politicians 
in a period of apathy are depressing: one finds on both sides the same sad 
feeling that the battle has got to be fought all over again. But it is to their 
credit that both parties constantly make the attempt to bring the mass of 
electors back to political problems, and one wonders with a certain alarm 
what interest there would be in politics if the parties’ militants did not 
devote themselves to their task so persistently and so patiently. 








LOCKE AND HIS INTERPRETERS! 


CHARLES H. MONSON, JR. 
Chico State College, California 


One of the more interesting phenomena of recent philosophical scholar- 
ship has been the interest shown in John Locke. More than a dozen major 
works have appeared during the past twenty-five years and the spate of 
articles, on all aspects of his thought, increases every year. But, coinciden- 
tally there has been a reassessment of the applicability of traditional 
democratic principles to a complex industrialized society; hence much of 
the interest in Locke, understandably, has centred on his political theory. 

But some writers, when they return to Locke, have failed to find the 
natural rights, natural law, contract theory of the state so apparent to their 
eighteenth-century counterparts. Rather, they have found a theory they 
describe, variously, as advocating egoism, absolute subordination to 
majority rule, capitalism, anarchy, the denial of natural law, Hobbesianism, 
or the absence of natural rights. These writers, careful scholars and sys- 
tematic thinkers all, challenge’ the traditional interpretation of Locke, and 
in a larger sense, the traditional justification for democratic government. 
Hence, a careful scrutiny of their reports on Locke’s real, but as yet mis- 
understood, political theory seems to be in order. 


I 


The most recent, the most scholarly, and the most defensible of the 
‘non-traditional’ interpretations is in Leo Strauss’s Natural Right and 
History” For purposes of analysis, his account can be reduced to three 
assertions: first, Locke is not a natural law theorist; second, he is a 
Hobbesian; and third, his egoism is also demonstrated by his account of 
property rights. 

Strauss argues that Locke cannot be a natural law theorist, for he gives 
no account of how men know the law of nature. He could have said either 
reason or revelation, but there are no philosophical theories in the Second 
Treatise’ and his other works provide no definite answers either. More- 


’ An earlier version of this paper was read before the Pacific Division, American Philo- 
sophical Association, Dec. 1955. 

* University of Chicago Press, 1953. A condensed version appeared in The Philosophical 
Review, Oct. 1952. 
> Ibid., p. 220. 
Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 2 (1958, 120-133). 
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over, the first alternative is unacceptable because rational knowledge also 
requires proof of God’s existence and human immortality, proofs which 
Locke says are not demonstrable, hence ‘natural reason is unable to know 
the law of nature as a law’.' At best, he accepted a ‘partial’ law of nature, 
moral rules which correspond to Scriptural injunctions, but his rules, when 
analysed, are not identical with those of Jesus. Hence, Locke does not 
adequately account for man’s knowledge of natural law and this shows 
that he ‘cannot have recognized any law of nature in the proper sense of 
the term’. 

In the last analysis this argument asserts that you can tell what one knows 
only if he tells you how he obtained his knowledge; an interesting, if 
dubious, assumption which Strauss makes no effort to justify even though 
his whole argument rests on its validity. But, no matter; grant the assump- 
tion and, moreover, grant that Locke did not provide an adequate explana- 
tion, still it does not follow that he was not aware of the problem. In the 
Second Treatise he explicitly asks himself how the law of nature can be 
known and he answers: 


Yet, it is certain there is such a law and that, too, as intelligible and plain to a 
rational creature and a studier of that law as the positive laws of commonwealths; 
nay, possibly plainer, as much as reason is easier to be understood than the fancy 
and intricate contrivances of man. 


And again: the law of nature can be understood by men ‘who will but 
consult reason’. Or again: by men ‘who will not renounce reason’. And 
still again: by men ‘who live according to reason’.’ Locke, then, did provide 
an explanation and his answer makes Strauss’s extended criticisms of 
knowledge by revelation both irrelevant and misleading. 

But Strauss, a careful scholar, no doubt was aware of the many places 
in which Locke says that natural law can be known by reason. Why, then, 
did he reject these explicit statements? The answer seems to be: they are 
not enough. We must know more about reason’s competence and in The 
Reasonableness of Christianity Locke says that reason cannot prove God’s 
existence. Therefore, Strauss’s argument seems to be: reason cannot know 
of God’s existence, and natural law comes from God, so reason cannot 
know natural law, and Locke cannot have meant what he said. 

This method of argument requires several comments. First, Strauss goes 
outside the Treatise because he is convinced that it contains no philosophical 
theories, only ‘civil’ ones; a highly debatable point which, again, he makes 
ho attempt to justify. Second, his choice of the Reasonableness as the main 

' Ibid., pp. 203-4. 

* Ibid., p. 220. 


* Second Treatise on Civil Government, Appleton Century edn., 1937, secs. 12, 6, 11, 19. 
See also secs, 30, 32, 56, 57, 63, &c. 
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source for defining reason’s competence is unfortunate, for the work is not 
primarily concerned with this problem (as was the Essay, for instance) and 
it was a product of Locke’s later life, a time when he was more interested 
in religion than political theory. But, most important, it does not reflect 
the position Locke takes in the Treatise, for there he asserts, more than 
twenty times, that reason can know natural law. Yet not once does he 
suggest that one must prove God’s existence in order to have this knowledge. 

Locke himself points backwards, not forwards, from the Treatise for the 
fuller expianation. He does not say that he will examine the subject more 
carefully at some future time; rather, he quotes from Hooker and other 
natural law writers and he suggests, in both the Treatise and the early 
Essays, that they have dealt with the subject more or less satisfactorily. 
If the Treatise lacks philosophical cogency, this results from unstated 
assumptions rather than undeveloped omissions, for Locke believed that 
when God created man, He gave him the means, natural law and natural 
reason, as guides and, if man ‘will but use his reason, he will know [the 
law of nature] which directs a free and intelligent agent to his proper 
interest’. 

Strauss contends that Locke is really a Hobbesian because he recognizes 
no normative law of nature and, on the contrary, frequently asserts egoism 
and selfishness as men’s primary motivation. In the Essay Locke says: 
‘Nature has put into man a desire for happiness, and an aversion to misery; 
these are, indeed, innate practical principles.’ Or, as Strauss restates it: ‘The 
desire for happiness and the pursuit of happiness have the character of an 
absolute right, a natural right.’ This ‘right of nature is more fundamental 
than the law of nature’ and since each person is interested in his own happi- 
ness, ‘the most fundamental of all rights is the right of self-preservation’. 
Hence, ‘Locke’s theory can be understood perfectly, if one assumes that the 
laws of nature are, as Hobbes put it, “but conclusions or theorems concern- 
ing what conduces to the conservation and defence” of man over against 
other men.’? 

This line of argument raises no question of scholarship, for Locke does 
make such statements; the important question is whether these statements 
are of central importance. Here again we must note Strauss’s impatience 
with the Treatise, for he prefers other statements, this time principally 
from the Essay, as the true indicators of Locke’s political theory.’ The 
procedure, of course, is all right if the same information could not be 


1 Treatise, sec. 57. For a further analysis, see Locke’s recently published Essays on The 
Law of Nature, Oxford University Press, 1954. 

? Strauss, op. cit., pp. 226, 227, 229. 

> But even this hedonism is but a part of the more complex (and confusing) ethical 
— of this work. See Sterling Lamprecht, The Moral and Political Philosophy of John 
Locke. 
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obtained from the Treatise. But this claim cannot be supported, for, as 
Strauss himself recognizes, the Treatise contains many descriptive ethical 
statements." 

However, all of them do not stress egoism. Some do, for instance: ‘the 
sacred and unalterable law of self-preservation’; ‘the individual’s unalter- 
able right to preserve his own property’; and his obligation to help others 
‘only when his own preservation comes not in competition’.? But others 
do not, for instance: each individual agrees to establish a government where 
‘the legislative will make laws as the public good of the society shall require’, 
and he obeys a government only when it ‘rules for the public good of the 
people’? From a strictly textual analysis, then, Locke does not have a 
consistent descriptive theory and it might have been this very inconsistency 
which drove Strauss to conclude that the fundamental premiss is outside 
the Treatise. 

But the evidence also indicates another conclusion, one closer to Locke’s 
own teaching. Every person should follow ‘the law of nature which willeth 
the peace and preservation of all mankind’ and some men do what they 
should while others, indeed, ‘the greater portion of mankind’, do not. 
Thus, descriptively some men are egoists, others are not, and Locke’s 
account of human motivation is accurate, although inconsistent. But, in a 
more important sense, normatively, none should be merely egoists, for 
each has a natural obligation to preserve others, and a state can exist only 
if its legislators follow ‘that eternal rule to all men [which requires] the 
preservation of all mankind’.* The ethical theory in the Treatise, then, is 
both consistent and coherent; it is Strauss’s method which is in error.® 

Strauss considers Locke’s few statements about property rights ‘the 
central part of his political teaching’ and added evidence for his Hobbesian- 
ism, for ‘the natural right of property is a corollary of the fundamental 


* See Strauss, pp. 227-30. 

? Treatise, secs. 87, 123, 6. Also see secs. 25, 50, 94, 123, 137, 138, &c. 

> Ibid., secs. 87, 131, 183. Also see secs. 88, 96, 97, 99, 129, 130, &c. 

* Ibid., sec. 7. 

* Ibid., sec, 135. 

* Others have argued that Locke’s normative law of nature sanctions egoism, for in 
sec. 6, and elsewhere, Locke says one should help others ‘only when his own preservation 
comes not in competition’. This interpretation has the advantage of combining selfish 
interests with prudential obligations, the doctrine Strauss explicitly rejects but implicitly 
accepts; but two considerations can be brought against this position. First, there are only 
a few statements in which the law of nature is said to justify selfishness but there are over 
fifty references to its justifying concern for all mankind; hence, the latter must represent 
Locke’s considered judgement and the former his inaccurate expression of it. Second, on 
this view, an individual would never join a civil society if he believed that most of his rights 
would be violated; but when he does join, Locke says he agrees that ‘the fundamental natural 
law which is to govern even the legislative itself is the preservation of society and (as far 
as will consist with the public good) of every person in it’ (sec. 134). Hence, an individual 
might have some, or most, or even all his rights violated and still accept the action as 
a _— it preserves the society. Men’s obligations, then, are moral, not merely 
prudential. 
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right of self-preservation’.! He concludes that Locke sanctions ‘unlimited 
appropriation without concern for the needs of others’ because the only 
limitation to appropriation, that property should not be allowed to spoil, 
is removed in a civil society, where ‘with the invention of money . . . each 
man can rightfully and without injury possess more than he himself can 
make use of’. ‘According to the Natural Law [sic!]—and this means 
according to the moral law—man in civil society may acquire as much 
property of every kind and in particular as much money as he pleases,’ 
Thus, Locke’s doctrine ‘is directly intelligible today if it is taken as the 
classic doctrine of “the spirit of capitalism”, for by building society on the 
low but solid ground of selfishness one will achieve greater public benefits 
than by futilely appealing to virtue which is by nature unendowed’ 

The validity of Strauss’s conclusion hinges on his establishing two points: 
first, that the right to acquire money is removed from the spoilage principle; 
and second, that this right is the archetype—and justification—for all 
property rights. 

Locke’s comments on money always have presented difficulties, for, on 
the one hand, he speaks of ‘laying up’, ‘hoarding’, ‘heaping up’, ‘keeping’, 
and ‘possessing’ money rather than ‘investing’, ‘increasing’, or ‘acquiring’ 
it as a good capitalist would. Moreover, he says money’s chief function is 
to facilitate the exchange of goods, for it is ‘some lasting thing that man 
would take in exchange for the truly useful but perishable supports of life’. 
And the spoilage principle still operates, for ‘a man may rightfully and 
without injury possess more than he can make use of because it may con- 
tinue long in his possession without decaying’.’ So, clearly, Locke did not 
intend to be a capitalist. 

Yet, one can rightfully ask what Locke would do with his ‘heaped up’ 
money, and answer, with him, use it for ‘a disproportionate and unequal 
possession of the earth’; for ‘continueing and enlarging his possessions’.‘ 
And other tracts, written during the same period, espouse a remarkably 
cogent capitalist theory.’ So, clearly, Locke can be made, quite easily, into 
a capitalist. 

The evidence, then, is not conclusive and hence Strauss’s conclusion is 
not justified. But, the important point is not textual, whether there are 
limits to the accumulation of money; rather, it is philosophical, whether 
this account, now assumed to be correct, acts as prototype and justification 


for all property rights. Is the right to appropriate and retain property 
limited in any way? 


* Strauss, op. cit., pp. 234-5. 

? Ibid., pp. 240, 241, 243, 246-7. 

> Treatise, op. cit., secs. 47, 50, 36. 4 Ibid., secs. 48, 50. 

* See C. B. Macpherson’s ‘Locke on Capitalist Appropriation’ in Western Political 
Quarterly, 1951, pp. 550-66, for an interesting exposition of this view. 
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If Locke on money is used to justify Locke on property, it is not remiss 
to note that money is mentioned in only five of ‘On Property’s’ twenty-six 
sections suggesting, thereby, that Strauss is letting the tail wag the dog. 
Moreover, Locke frequently discusses property rights in other chapters but 
never again refers to money; perhaps the tail is wagging an elephant. 
Furthermore, it is simply not true that Locke sanctions unlimited appro- 
priation and inalienable property rights. Again, he is quite explicit. When 
the legislature is not in session, the ruler may make laws for the common 
good, 


for many accidents may happen wherein a strict and rigid observation of the laws 
may do harm (as not to pull down an innocent man’s house to stop the fire when 
the next to it is burning) . . . the end of government being the preservation of all, 
as much as may be. 

It is fit everyone who enjoys a share of protection should pay out of his estate 
his proportion for the maintenance of it. But still it must be with his own consent, 
ie. the consent of the majority giving it either by themselves or their represen- 
tatives. 

[When a man leaves the civil society] he must quit the right which belongs to 
him by the laws of it and leave the possessions there descending to him from his 
ancestors.? 


Thus, an individual agrees to have his house destroyed, his property 
confiscated, and his taxes decided by the majority because these acts 
preserve civil society. Locke makes these assertions because he believes 
men have obligations as well as rights, but Strauss ignores all such state- 
ments because he is convinced that a ‘civil society merely creates the 
conditions under which individuals can pursue their productive-acquisitive 
activity without obstruction’, i.e. men have no obligations.” Strauss’s theory 
is interesting; unfortunately, it is not Locke’s. 

This does not exhaust Strauss’s account of property rights or his total 
report on Locke, but it should be sufficient to show that his interpretation 
is both misleading and mistaken. Why has such a competent scholar made 
such grievous mistakes? The answer is as simple as it is obvious. The 
author of the definitive work on Hobbes’s political theory must have found 
it easy to assume that Locke’s presentation would be as rigorous and com- 
plete as Hobbes’s, so when he failed to find precise definitions,’ logical 
acumen, or complete analyses in the Second Treatise he felt compelled to 
scurry to Locke’s other writings to patch together a theory Locke might 


! Treatise, op. cit., secs. 159, 140, 191. 

? Strauss, op. cit., p. 246. 

* For instance, Locke stipulatively defines ‘property’ as: (1) ‘estate’; (2) ‘lives, liberties, 
and estates’; (3) ‘the property which men have in their persons as well as their goods’; 
eg ge health, limb, and goods’; and (5) ‘life, liberty, and limb’. See secs. 123, 87, 
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have used. And when Locke’s reconstructed natural law theory turned out 
to be inadequate, what better premiss to assert as basic than one which 
Locke occasionally suggests, and one which Strauss already knew inti- 
mately—Hobbes’s egoism. 


II 


Two other ‘non-traditional’ interpretations warrant brief consideration. 
According to Willmoore Kendall, Locke’s fundamental premiss is in his 
account of community life, for 


whenever men live in a community with one another, the relations between them 
can be described in terms which, in addition to assigning to the whole community 
unlimited power, assigns to its numerical majority a right to make decisions 
which are binding upon all. 


Since ‘the majority rule principle is, in a word, implicit in the logic of 
community life’, it follows that ‘the commonwealth’s judgments are the 
individual’s judgments whether he agrees with them or not, i.e. they are 
the individual’s judgments even when he consciously disagrees with them’? 
Men’s rights, then, ‘are such rights as are compatible with the public good 
which, in turn, is determined by the majority’ and Locke is really advoca- 
ting an extreme majority rule theory ‘so authoritarian that no individualist 
could conceivably accept it’.’ 

As with all ‘nothing but’ interpretations, the adequacy of Kendall’s 
account can be measured in two ways: is there any important aspect of 
Locke’s thought which cannot be subsumed under the governing principle; 
and, does he consistently maintain his own interpretation? On both counts 
Kendall fails. 

Consider the status of natural law. According to Kendall, ‘men have 
an unlimited competence to modify the law of nature by agreement; for 
example: the agreement among men “to put a value on” money means, 
if it means anything at all, that the law of nature can be changed by 
unanimous agreement’.* Of course, the reference to unanimity does not 
necessarily support the claim for majority rule, for an action may be 
binding under the latter but not under the former. Moreover, this inter- 
pretation ignores such explicit statements as: ‘The law of nature does not 
depend on the express consent on any of the commoners.’5 Finally, Kendall 
confuses man’s interpretation of the law with the law itself, man’s under- 


* John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule, Wlinois University Studies in Social 
Sciences, Urbana, Illinois, 1941, vol. 26, p. 112. Italics in text. 

? Ibid., pp. 66, 105. Italics in text. 

3 Ibid., pp. 112, 113. Also see pp. 58, 71, 78. 

* Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
5 Treatise, op. cit., sec. 28. 
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standing with God’s understanding; for Locke does not suggest that human 
agreements, even unanimous ones, can alter pre-existent principles. 

Or again, Kendall claims that when there is conflict between the indi- 
vidual’s right to retain property and the community’s right to use it, the 
spoilage principle requires that one ‘unhesitatingly sacrifice the former to 
the latter’.! Textually, Kendall is in error, for Locke makes no such state- 
ment in the sections cited; in fact, in these sections Locke repeatedly refers 
to a condition of plenty, hence there would be no conflict of rights. And 
even if there were, there is nothing in the spoilage principle to suggest that 
Locke ‘unhesitatingly’ accepts the alternative Kendall attributes to him. 
Indeed, why accept the spoilage principle at all? Kendall does not claim 
that majority rule is authoritative here; why, then, should one recognize its 
authority? 

In fact, Kendall does not really believe that Locke can be squeezed into 
one principle. He begins his critique with the pronouncement: ‘We are not, 
be it noted, denying that both elements, indefeasible individual rights 
(which are, of course, only a shorthand expression for objective moral 
standards) and decision making power in the majority are present in 
Locke’s system.’? And this dualist interpretation seems to reflect his more 
considered judgement, for his last chapter explains how the two elements 
can be ‘reconciled’.’ But if there are two, then the majority rule principle 
alone is not sufficient: the best disproof for Kendall’s interpretation is 
Kendall himself. 

Kendall sees Locke as asserting obligations and denying rights; Charles E. 
Vaughan finds the positions reversed. He considers Locke’s account of 
natural law most important, and since this law 


proclaims itself to the heart of every individual, man comes into the world with 
a ready made knowledge of good and evil, a knowledge of his rights and obliga- 
tions before he ever enters a civil society. [Therefore], each person is entitled to 
dictate his will to the state; to refuse his assent—and we can only conclude, his 
obedience also—to any law or executive act which does not square with the 
divinely ordained code which each man finds written in his heart and which he 
alone has the right to interpret.‘ 


Thus, Locke is ‘The Prince of Individualists’, for he claims that indi- 
viduals are bound by only those obligations they choose to recognize. Or, 
to restate but two of the implications: 


* Treatise, secs. 31-36; Kendall, op. cit., p. 71. 

? Ibid., p. 54. 

> Ibid., pp. 133-5. His answer, for what it is worth, is that Locke held a ‘latent premise’ 
that the proposition ‘right is that which the majority wills’ is equivalent to the proposition 
‘the majority always wills what is right’. 

* Studies in the History of Political Philosophy, Manchester University Press, 1925, 
vol. i, pp. 164, 171-2. 
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Taxation, as commonly understood, is in no way to be justified. 

The only kind of war which can be justified on Locke’s premises is the war 
pro aris et focis: the war waged by the individual against a savage invader in 
defense of bare life and personal property. All other forms of war demand the 
sacrifice of individual life and property to the welfare of the state. And this is a 
demand which no state framed on Locke’s principles has a right to make; and 
which, if made, no individual in his senses would dream of accepting.! 


Vaughan is more shrewd than Kendall, for instead of reinterpreting 
every statement as an instance of the basic principle, he simply admits 
Locke’s diversity—and then accuses him of inconsistency. When Locke 
says a citizen should pay taxes, join others in fighting a war, agree to have 
his house destroyed, or abide by majority rule, Vaughan reports the claimed 
obligations and then says Locke did not clearly understand his own 
doctrine. Accordingly one cannot dispute Vaughan with documentation; 
he claims that these instances have nothing to do with Locke’s real theory. 
But one can point out the implication: if men have no civil obligations, 
and fully three-fourths of the Second Treatise is concerned with man’s 
rights and obligations in civil society, then most of Locke’s political 
philosophy never should have been written or, since it was, should never 
be read, if his real theory is to be understood. 

However, Vaughan’s basic candour leads him to state, succinctly, the 
crucial problem for his interpretation. Locke is the Prince of Individualists 
only if every individual qua individual has complete knowledge of the law 
of nature, for 


either the law of nature is not so effective an instrument as you would have us 
believe for curbing the passions of man and securing his peace and welfare, or 
the change from the state of nature to the civil society is an unnecessary, and 
therefore, an unwarranted revolution.” 


Vaughan accepts the second alternative, for if every person has the sole 
right to interpret the law, he has no obligation to obey a civil society which 
interprets it for him; therefore, Locke’s civil society is unnecessary and 
unwarranted. 

But Locke’s own account is closer to the first. The state of nature is full 
of ‘fears and continual dangers’, ‘great inconveniences’, ‘mutual grievances, 
injuries, and wrongs’; in fact, without government, the law of nature is 
largely ineffectual.* Some people do not understand its provisions; others 
cannot apply the rules to specific cases; still others are torn between con- 
flicting obligations; and many simply do not do what they should. There 
is no ‘common and uniform’ interpretation of the law, no clear understand- 
ing of one’s rights and obligations, hence men do not come to civil society 


1 Treatise, pp. 183, 198. 2 Studies, pp. 165-6. Also see pp. 158-61, 201. 
> Treatise, op. cit., secs. 90, 91, 127. 
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with ‘a fully developed moral sense’, but precisely because they Jack that 
sense. Hence, civil society is both necessary and justified; indeed, if it were 
not, political philosophy would be futile. 

Vaughan’s writing is persuasive, his logic tenacious, but he commits one 
fundamental error: he confuses the how with the what. He argues that since 
the law of nature is known only by an individual, the individual’s interpre- 
tation is justified—and inalienable. But the argument is purely formal, for 
if natural law sanctioned watching sunsets or eating gollywompus meat, 
Vaughan’s conclusion still holds, since only an individual can decide how 
many sunsets or how much meat. For Locke, however, the content of 
natural law, the moral rules men should recognize, is of most importance, 
for these injunctions provide the basis for understanding the rights and 
obligations necessary to a civil society. 


III 


In addition to their specific errors, these interpreters share a common 
misconception: that Locke’s theory can be reduced to a simple ‘nothing but’ 
principle. Actually, his theory is exceedingly complex. This can be seen 
best by reducing all his assertions to their logical components. 

1. Consent. Locke tells us that his purpose is to ‘justify’ the revolution 
restoring Parliamentary rule to England. To do so, he denies that the right 
to rule comes from God, the Divine Right of Kings theory, but affirms that 
itdoes come from the voluntary consent of the governed. His chief purpose, 
then, as many writers have said, was to establish a democratic theory of 
sovereignty whereby government would be made responsible to its citizens 
and hence not rule ‘arbitrarily’. 

1.1. However, this claim requires the prior assumption that citizens have 


_ aright to choose their rulers. How is this right justified? Obviously it is not 


a right granted by existent rulers, for they might not rule with consent, 
de facto is not identical with de jure rule. The right, therefore, must exist 
independently of political authority; it is a ‘natural’ right, a claim that man 
qua man enjoys. 

1.2. Man, therefore, must have a logical, if not physical, pre-political 
existence: the ‘state of nature’. In this condition each individual has the 
right to seek his own preservation, but he also has the obligation to help 
to preserve, or at least not to hinder, the preservation of other men. 

1.3. These ‘natural’ rights and duties are justified in two ways: 

1.31. All life is created, and destroyed, by God; hence He must desire 
the continued existence of all living beings. 

1.32, By means of eternal moral rules, ‘laws of nature’, He has told men 


how they should treat each other: they should seek the preservation of all 
mankind. 
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1.4. Government by consent, then, is simply the best way for an indi- 
vidual to fulfil his ‘natural’ rights and obligations. 

1.5. Any government so established has the right to interpret the law of 
nature for specific cases and every citizen has an obligation to obey its laws. 

2. Freedom. In addition to the existence and authority of independent 
moral principles, Locke utilized several meanings of ‘freedom’. 

2.1. If men should not, but can, ignore the dictates of natural law, they 
have the ability to choose: in traditional terms, men possess ‘free will’. 

2.2. The right of self-preservation allows each freely to ‘appropriate’ 
property. Each may justifiably aggregate as much as he desires, provided 
only that he should neither acquire it by ‘invading’ his neighbour’s share 
nor allow it to spoil. The right to free appropriation leads to: 

2.21. The labour theory of value, for nature’s bounty acquires value 
only when someone ‘mixes’ his labour with it; and 

2.22. A laissez faire economic theory, for the right to property depends 
upon one’s own efforts, each being responsible for his own preservation. 
Government has no obligation to provide for the slackers. 

2.3. The distinction between de facto and de jure rule requires an oppor- 
tunity to choose if the right is not merely formal. Locke attaches such 
importance to this that he provides for three such opportunities. 

2.31. Men must believe that the limitations imposed by government are 
less onerous than anarchy. Most will reach this conclusion because of past 
experience, but those who choose anarchy when their neighbours form 
a government are not bound by the others’ decision. 

2.32. Those who prefer government still must choose its form. This 
involves: 

2.321. An agreement about procedures, for until all can concur in a 
method for making decisions, no justified decisions can be made. Locke 
identifies this agreement with majority rule (although he says other mutually 
acceptable procedures could be justified) and, presumably, it is a unanimous 
accord, for nothing in 2.31 makes the majority’s decision to accept majority 
rule binding upon all. And, 

2.322. An agreement about people. Once the procedures have been 
accepted by all, the particular legislators can be chosen. 

2.33. But even these two instances of voluntary consent are not suffi- 
cient, for the final test of any government is experience. In time, some 
may prefer the terrors of anarchy to the tyranny of the majority; hence the 
government’s right to rule must be measured, continuously, against its 
purpose for ruling; government by consent allows the perpetual potential 
right to revolution. 

2.34. For those born after government’s establishment, the first two 
opportunities are supplanted by the doctrine of implied consent, but the 
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continual right to reassess the government’s achievements remains un- 
altered. 

2.4. These agreements are identical with a contractual relation wherein 
the parties’ rights and obligations are clearly recognized and mutually 
accepted. 

3. Equality. Locke’s theory also uses the concept of equality; again, in 
several senses. 

3.1. Since God makes no distinctions among men, He must consider all 
to be of equal moral worth, hence His law admonishes men to seek both 
their own preservation and the preservation of others. This rule applies: 

3.11. When there is no governmental force to ensure its recognition, and 

3.12. When government does exist and the law can be enforced. 

3.121. Legislators should always recognize this general moral rule when 
making laws and hence should not rule ‘arbitrarily’ or against the ‘public 
good’. 

3.122. An individual cannot justify revolution by claiming abrogation 
of his own rights; only a claimed violation of the rights of the majority 
gives sufficient reason for one to consider rebellion. 

3.2. Each man’s right to self-preservation allows him to appropriate 
property; his obligation to others limits his appropriation to what will not 
spoil. All, then, have an equal right to some degree of property and each 
has an obligation to see that the right is fulfilled. 

3.3. Majority rule assumes that each person counts for one and only 
one vote in making political decisions and choosing legislators. Also, 
presumably, each should have an equal opportunity to become a legislator. 

Consent; freedom; equality: these are the concepts from which Locke’s 
political philosophy is made. Each is distinct: freedom to consent also 


_ implies freedom not to; economic freedom is different from (and incom- 


patible with?) economic equality; consent does not necessarily imply the 
assumed equality of majority rule. Yet each is necessary: without consent 
the denials in the First Treatise and the affirmations in the Second would 
be incomprehensible; without freedom to exercise choice, the right to 
consent would be empty; without a theory of obligations, the establishment 
and continuance of government would be impossible. So, Locke’s theory 
really involves three distinct, but interrelated, ideas; hence all attempts to 
— it with a single ‘nothing but’ principle are doomed, a priori, to 
ailure. 


IV 


If this brief analysis is even approximately correct, several conclusions 
seem justified. 


One should not be surprised at the extent and assortment of differences 
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which mark the writings of Locke’s interpreters; his theory allows, indeed 
encourages, diverse explanations. Here he has been reported to be an 
anarchist and an authoritarian, a denier and an affirmer of natural law, 
an egoist and a majority rule advocate—and each writer can document his 
report with explicit statements. And this does not exhaust the possibilities, 
Others have seen Locke as a revolutionary, a traditionalist, a Whig, or a 
defender of inalienable rights and there is no reason why some shrewd 
observer, and competent scholar, should not see Locke’s real theory as 
advocating Marxism, secession, or preserving the status quo. Actually, 
Locke’s theory is so complex that writers can assert a variety of principles 
as basic—and with sufficient ingenuity find justification for their interpre- 
tation. 

And this leads to a second conclusion. One does not need to be particu- 
larly astute to discover inconsistencies, for when statements originating 
from different basic concepts are laid side by side, incompatibilities become 
evident. Locke’s theory requires both obedience to the state and the right 
to revolt: consent v. freedom. He sanctions unlimited appropriation, yet an 
obligation to help to preserve others: freedom v. equality. He relies upon 
majority rule, yet affirms the inalienability of an individual’s consent: 
equality v. consent. It is no wonder, then, that some writers have concluded 
that Locke is ‘a blundering incompetent’ or ‘a man whose problem exceeds 
his powers’. 

Yet, these inconsistencies are not as serious as one might suppose. For 
one thing, a complex theory involves a number of different questions and 
some supposed inconsistencies have resulted from the failure to distinguish, 
for example, statements about the origin of government from statements 
concerning its moral efficacy, or descriptions of men’s motivations from 
prescriptions of their rights. Moreover, as previously mentioned, Locke is 
not a careful writer,’ hence one does not get at the heart of his theory by 
documenting isolated snippets and minutia. An interpreter’s scholarship 
must seek out the frequently repeated assertions and the broad outlines of 
the theory if he is to escape the inconsistencies resulting from Locke’s care- 
lessness. 

But even after using appropriate scholarship, one will still find paradoxes, 
for the basic principles, themselves, are partially incompatible. Yet it should 
be pointed out that these inconsistencies form the basis for many of the 
haunting dilemmas in modern democratic governments. Should we grant 
Communists freedom of speech when we know that, in power, they abolish 
government by consent? Which would you deny, freedom or consent? 
Should the proceeds from a progressive income tax be used for slum 
clearance or farm subsidies; which is more important, freedom or equality? 


* See n. 3, p. 126. 
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Should a conscientious objector be punished for refusing to support a war 
sanctioned by the majority; consent or equality? Each side justifies itself 
by appealing to basic democratic principles, hence we have no clear and 
ready answer to these problems. But if Locke’s theory has inconsistencies 
precisely because it involves all these principles, we can conclude that 
criticisms of his theory are applicable far beyond the Second Treatise and 
that his unresolved difficulties still remain unresolved—and difficult. 

One final point can only be suggested. Locke’s theory actually involves 
a series of tensions, for these concepts supplement—and limit—each other 
both in theory and in history. Unlimited freedom is anarchy, but govern- 
ment initially established by consent can become tyrannical, hence, free- 
dom must be restricted by consent; consent continually supplemented by 
freedom. Unlimited appropriation can lead to injustice, but total reliance 
upon the majority’s beneficence can lead to apathy, so freedom is circum- 
scribed by equality; equality complemented by freedom. Majority rule can 
be tyrannical, but a state with no commonly recognized procedures would 
be chaotic, so equality is countered by the right to review consent; freedom 
of conscience completed by equality. And in history, laissez-faire capitalism 
was challenged on the grounds of inequality and injustice; New Deal 
egalitarianism because it destroyed initiative and freedom; equal voting 
rights for negroes because those whites most affected will not consent. 
Locke’s theory, then—and democratic government—have limits built into 
their framework, for when the consequences of any one concept become 
too important, an appeal to either, or both, the other two can be used to 
restore the balance. 

Thus, both Locke’s theory and democratic government’s practice, are 
conducive to endless discussion and perpetual confusion, but also they have 
an inner source of vitality which makes the practice perenially adaptable 
and the theory continually interesting. Locke’s theory, then, merely antici- 
pates the problems of modern democratic government, so that in an even 
larger sense than the eighteenth-century writers realized, John Locke was 
the philosopher of democracy. 
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JUDICIAL review is an American invention, even if it is no longer uniquely 
an American practice. It is an invention which British observers have often 
regarded as unnecessary or even pernicious. But many British scholars, 
like Lord Bryce, Henry Sidgwick, Professor Wheare, and even Professor 
Brogan at times, have seen in it an institution which while perhaps not 
suited to the British political mind, is not only suitable but possibly even 
essential in the American system. Together with federalism it is the most 
distinctive (and some would add, the most significant) American contribu- 
tion to the art and science of government 

Nevertheless, judicial review has often been criticized both in principle 
and in application by the Americans themselves, and there are even judges 
on the Supreme Court bench who have at times expressed implicitly some 
regret that such an institution has been fastened barnacle-like to the Ameri- 
can ship of state. The criticisms are perhaps too well known to need restate- 
ment here. On the contrary, it is the purpose of this paper to attempt a 
defence of judicial review: a task which no American liberal would have 
essayed twenty years ago and which is even today to some extent an 
uncongenial enterprise. I am concerned with what is nowadays (in America) 
a rather conservative position: the view that the Constitution is a body of 
limitations upon the proper actions of government—limitations which in 
the American experience we cannot entirely trust our governments to 
observe. Indeed, it is possible that the trials through which the world has 
gone in the past fifty years indicate that a well-established and popularly 
accepted system of judicial review is a desirable part of the institutions of 
any country which uses a democratic written constitution as the basis of 
its politics. 

It is unfortunate that the Supreme Court has itself made the use of the 
constitutionalist approach difficult by frequently going beyond the proper 
limits of judicial review. During the period in which both federal and state 
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laws were most frequently invalidated by the Court, the reasons given were 
almost always based on some imagined economic doctrine which, search 
as one will, one cannot find in the words of the Constitution or even in its 
spirit. The application of this doctrine of laissez-faire during the years from 
1870 to 1937 involved the inversion of the Constitution. Instead of en- 
forcing the limitations contained therein, the Court found implied limits 
on the powers granted. As often as not it refused to enforce the proper 
limitations while at the same time dreaming up its own. 

Against such perversions of judicial review liberals like Justice Brandeis, 
and later Franklin Roosevelt and Felix Frankfurter, reacted strongly. At 
times they reacted not only against the perversion but against the institution 
itself, assaulting, as it were, not only the King but the Crown. Both the 
perversion and the consequent reaction culminated in the New Deal period, 
during which the Court regularly frustrated New Deal aims by failing to 
find in the Constitution’s grants of power to the federal government any 
power to do those things which the New Dealers felt were both necessary 
and constitutional. 

During most of the same period (1870-1937) the Supreme Court was 
just as resolutely refusing to protect citizens against governmental actions 
infringing their civil rights and liberties. It completely failed to protect 
negroes in the exercise of their newly won rights as citizens after the 
Civil War. At the same time it denied court protection to various assorted 
socialists, anarchists, and persons denied fair trials in state courts. It was 
not until the 1930’s that the Supreme Court began to take an affirmative 
interest in such matters. 

The watershed of 1937 brought a pronounced change in the Court—a 
change which has been reflected in the issues which have come before it. 
The ‘switch in time that saved nine’ performed by the judges in that year 
meant, fundamentally, that the Court was no longer prepared to read grants 
of power as if they were limitations on power: it was instead ready to allow 
both federal and state governments relatively free hands to deal with 
economic questions. This shift made the litigation of cases involving the 
constitutionality of economic legislation unprofitable for the business inter- 
ests, and there is comparatively little such litigation today. Neither federal- 
ism nor substantive due process has been used to limit the reach of 
governmental economic regulation since 1937. 

At the same time the fears of conservatives that the New Deal was 
socialistic or even communistic combined with the war and its cold war 
legacy to produce a rash of state and federal laws imposing new limits on 
the private freedoms of American citizens; and an awakening public 
conscience demanded that the negro be assured his rights as a first-class 
citizen. Whatever one’s conclusions as to decisions in particular cases, no 
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one can rightly say that the Supreme Court has not given its careful atten- 
tion to these new types of cases, which have in fact become the major 
proportion of cases involving the constitutionality of state and federal laws. 

This significant shift in emphasis was not achieved without a good deal 
of soul-searching among liberals both on and off the Court. After all, it 
was the liberals who had been most prominent in attacking the uses to 
which judicial review had been put during the preceding half-century, 
and while most of them did not go to the extreme of denying the existence 
of the power of review, yet like Justice Frankfurter they felt that it was 
the duty of judges to be passivists in the political struggle. They wished to 
be absolutely sure that they were not substituting their own judgements 
of wise policy—in the guise of constitutional law—for the decisions of the 
‘political’ branches of the government. But it seemed logical to them that 
if judges cannot be activists in economic cases, such as those which con- 
fronted the courts in the twenties and thirties, they cannot be activists in 
any field; and if government should be allowed a free hand to deal with 
economic problems, so it should also in all other problems. And thus even 
judges who believed strongly in civil liberties and wished to try to preserve 
them, felt a certain ambivalence in their attempts to do so. The situation 
has been well summarized by Professor Earl Latham in the following 
words: 


. .. [T]he abdication of social and economic policy to legislative majorities has 
seriously handicapped the effort to retain decisive judicial control in the field of 
civil liberty. We are all familiar with the ambivalent approach of the judges in 
the cases involving social and economic legislation and those involving civil 
liberties. In the first the Court assumes that the statutes are constitutional, and 
the principal question is whether the federal statute has priority over the state or 
whether unused federal power is threatened in any way by state enactments. In 
the second, the statute is assumed to be unconstitutional and something like a 
doctrine of emergency power to act has been worked out. But why should judges 
defer to the majority desire for social and economic legislation and resist the 
majority desire for legislation that curbs activities thought by the judges to be 
within the domain of civil liberties? The judges have so far failed to work out a 
satisfactory rationale for the ambivalent approach; much of their confusion and 
consternation with each other stems from this failure.! 


This problem, it should be emphasized, has faced American liberals 
rather than conservatives. Conservatives had never been especially opposed 
to judicial review in economic cases, since they could use it to protect their 
own positions. And many of them were afraid of the New Deal and its 
‘socialistic drift’ so that they were not concerned by the possible diminution 
of civil liberty: many of them were, in fact, leading McCarthyists. Liberals, 


‘ Earl Latham, ‘The Supreme Court and the Supreme People’, Journal of Politics, May 
1954, pp. 207-35. 
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on the other hand, believed in the welfare state—a belief which necessitated 
a broad reading of the constitutional grants of power to the federal govern- 
ment, and a tolerant hands off attitude by the courts. But they also had a 
strong emotional attachment to the traditional liberal values contained in 
the Bill of Rights. So the very men who in the thirties had called for a 
relatively unlimited legislative power in the hands of Congress and the 
states, now were in the strange position of asking the courts to place distinct 
limits on these powers. 

Professor Latham, however, exaggerates the difficulty of this liberal 
dilemma. There are, in fact, at least two ways of justifying the liberal 
position. One is to state frankly the belief that civil liberties are so impor- 
tant to human beings and (more significant) to the maintenance of a demo- 
cratic system of politics, that their infringement cannot be countenanced 
without a clear showing of governmental necessity. Such an argument 
would presumably make use of John Milton and J. S. Mill; it has been 
ably developed on the U.S. Supreme Court bench by Justice Hugo Black. 
However, it suffers in use by a court by the fact that it is not a constitutional 
argument except in a tenuous sense. It is, in other words, a tenable position 
only for the liberal who is not at the same time a judge wielding the power 
of judicial review, which must by definition be used only with reference to 
constitutional provisions. 

The second justification is at the same time more obvious and more in 
keeping with proper canons of constitutional construction. It involves a 
close look at the American Constitution in the light of what a constitution 
is, and also of what this particular constitution says. It thus involves both a 
concept of constitutionalism and a principle of constitutional interpretation. 

Constitutionalism can be used in various ways; Locke used it to justify 


_ arevolution, Burke to oppose one. The Americans, however, have always 


been better followers of Locke than of Burke, and they justified their own 
revolt against English authority in terms largely drawn from Lockian 
doctrine, as the words of the Declaration of Independence indicate: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty & the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. 


And, 


. -[WJhen a long train of abuses & usurpations pursuing invariably the same 
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object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty to throw off such government and to provide new guards for their 
future security. 


The idea of popular consent expressed in these passages is not of present 
concern; instead the interest lies in the plain assumption that there are 
limits to governmental power, for the word ‘usurpation’ can have no other 
meaning. Constitutionalism in itself provides no remedy for usurpation, 
since the right of revolution is not an integral part of constitutional theory. 
But it does include the simple idea that the usurpation of powers is a moral 
wrong for which some remedy should be found. Revolution, however, as 
Jefferson states elsewhere in the Declaration, is not a thing to be under- 
taken lightly or frequently; it is so drastic a remedy that it must be reserved 
for drastic usurpations. Yet what checks short of revolution are possible? 
One, obvious in the light of American history, is the use of a legal check 
such as judicial review provides. 

Judicial review is, perhaps, as implicit in the British Constitution as in 
the American (Chrimes, for instance, points out that there is no legal 
provision binding English judges to apply Parliamentary acts);' but because 
of the lack of a written statement of limitations which courts could apply 
it cannot be made explicit: thus the doctrine of parliamentary supremacy 
(in which, it seems, few Britishers really believe, for it includes the possi- 
bility of acts which they cannot conceive as being proper). With a written 
constitution—more especially one which does contain explicit prohibitions 
on the use of government power—judicial review is a logical development. 
(Unless, indeed, the constitution itself denies the power of review to the 
courts, as does the Swiss constitution when it states that the legislature 
shall be supreme.) However, Professor McIlwain in his various works has 
gone so thoroughly into the concept of constitutionalism that it seems 
profitless to repeat it here. To those who are familiar with the American 
Constitution it will be obvious that if constitutionalism does include this 
idea of limitations on government the American document is probably the 
world’s first written charter which makes a clear attempt to put the doctrine 
into practice. The Bill of Rights, and the various other specific prohibitions 
scattered through the Constitution, are the American statement of the 
proper limits to government action. Most of these provisions are what are 
popularly called ‘civil’ rights and liberties. The freedoms of the mind 
contained in the First Amendment are the most obvious, but the attempts 
to limit courts and police in their dealings with citizens are perhaps as 
important. 

If it follows the tradition of constitutionalism, then, a written constitu- 


* S. B. Chrimes, English Constitutional History, p. 6. 
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tion must contain such limitations; and it must be expected that the govern- 
ment will observe the defined limits, unless one is to regard their statement 
as mere verbiage. How they are to be maintained in the face of an unwilling 
government is another question; the American political system regards 


“ the courts as the proper agency for so doing, and considering the common 
er | law tradition of the United States this is certainly not an illogical develop- 
n ment. 

One can always clinch an argument in the United States by referring 
’ to the doctrines of Madison and Jefferson, the one as ‘the father of the 


Constitution’ and the other as patron saint of both political parties. And 
oddly enough, though both men have been famous as opponents of judicial 
review, it seems almost certain that they would have agreed with the 
9 general tenor of the foregoing analysis. Both men are on record as having 
" made very similar statements in reference to the Bill of Rights, which taken 
together with their general attitudes on judicial review indicate that they 
believed that constitutional limitations are more than mere hortatory 
symbols, and that the courts could properly enforce them through legal 





“ channels. Jefferson, for instance, wrote: 

ly In the arguments in favor of a declaration of rights, you omit one which has 
y great weight with me, the legal check which it puts into the hands of the judiciary. 
i- This is a body, which if rendered independent and kept strictly to their own 
n department merits great confidence for their learning and integrity. In fact what 
1S degree of confidence would be too much for a body composed of such men as 
t Wythe, Blair and Pendleton? On characters like these the civium ardor prava 
" jubentium would make no impression.! 

e Madison likewise, in arguing before Congress for the adoption of the Bill 
1s of Rights, remarked that the ‘independent tribunals of justice would 
Is § become|[its] special guardians. The federal courts would be an impenetrable 
n bulwark against every assumption of power.”? 

is Complementing the argument that constitutionalism justifies, if it does 
e not indeed require, judicial review in cases where violations of constitu- 
e tional limitations are charged, are two logical and relevant rules of consti- 
iS tutional interpretation. One is the mere fact that in construing aconstitution 
e one is always obliged to pay more attention to what is said than to what 
e may be implied although left unsaid. In justifying judicial activism in civil 
d liberties as against restraint in economic cases this rule of construction has 
s great utility, for while the Constitution is quite specific in denying govern- 
|S ment the power to infringe freedom of speech or religion, or to deprive 


* Jefferson to Madison, 15 Mar. 1789. Reprinted in Basic Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
ed. Philip S. Foner, p. 577. 

* Quoted in Irving Brant, James Madison, Father of the Constitution 1787-1800, 
Pp. 266-7. 
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persons of the essential elements of a fair trial, it has surprisingly little to 
say (either affirmatively or negatively) about the proper role of government 
in the economy. While it is true that the Constitution-makers were firm 
believers in the institution of private property and were indeed writing the 
document partly as a means of protecting their own holdings of that 
precious commodity, the fact remains that they left the protection of 
property primarily to the working out of the institutional arrangements 
they were creating. The federal system and the bicameral legislature were 
particularly designed for this purpose. There is no provision of the Con- 
stitution which can be said to institute a Constitutional system of laissez- 
faire economics. There are only three important economic prohibitions 
contained in the Constitution: the clause which prohibits state governments 
from ‘impairing the obligation of contracts’, the Fifth Amendment pro- 
vision requiring the federal government to give ‘just compensation’ for 
the taking of private property for public use, and the clauses of the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments which prohibit federal and state governments 
from depriving any person of property ‘without due process of law’. Only 
by highly ingenious and dubious implied constructions can any of these, 
or all of them together, be taken to limit seriously the power of authority 
to regulate business or the economy in general. 

This is doubtless what Chief Justice Stone had in mind when he 
accomplished what Professor Latham regards as the ‘ambivalent’ feat of 
believing in judicial restraint and judicial activism at the same time. Stone 
is well known for his comment in one of the New Deal cases that the only 
check upon the power of the Supreme Court is its own ‘sense of self- 
restraint’.' But a few years later, when the issue was not the regulation of 
agriculture but the requirement of a flag salute as against religious scruples, 
he wrote: 


The very fact that we have constitutional guarantees of civil liberties and the 
specificity of their command where freedom of speech and of religion are con- 
cerned require some accommodation of the powers which government normally 
exercises, when no question of civil liberty is involved, to the constitutional 
demand that these liberties be protected against the action of government itself? 


It is, then, the difference between a specific prohibition and one which is 
at best implied which is crucial. No court can rightly invent prohibitions; 
but it has a duty to apply those which exist. 

A second rule of constitutional construction, flowing from the above, 
requires that affirmative grants of governmental power in 4 constitution 
ought to be broadly construed so as to give the government the maximum 


* U.S. v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (dissenting opinion). 
* Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586 (dissenting opinion). 
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ability to deal with the unforeseen problems which will undoubtedly arise 
after the document is adopted; but on the other hand, the negative parts 
of a constitution—those explicitly denying power to government—should 
be strictly construed in order to provide a working system of effective limits 
to the actions of officialdom. This has as its base the distinction used by 
Professor McIlwain between gubernaculum, in which the King’s authority 
was ‘regal and unlimited’, and jurisdictio, in which he was ‘governed by 
law’. In the area of power (prerogative) we should depend on the political 
responsibility of the government to the governed, maintained through the 
representative system; but in the area of limitation we should maintain 
legal limits to arbitrary power.’ 

Some such distinction seems essential to the maintenance of a political 
system depending on a written constitution. What happens without it is 
sadly illustrated by the history of constitutionalism in countries in which 
the principle has not been observed. When put to the test of governmental 
authority which was strong and arbitrary the constitutions of European 
nations have always failed. It is my thesis that a working power of judicial 
review, using some such canon of construction as here outlined, might have 
helped to prevent the misdeeds of Hitler and the unfortunate failure of 
successive French constitutions. This statement is made with distinct 
reservations due to the knowledge of the differences between European 
and American society, yet it seems of some importance anyway. 

The distinction between affirmative and negative provisions has a 
utilitarian as well as a constitutional justification. It has often been pointed 
out that the longevity of the American Constitution is due at least partially 
to the kind of broad interpretation of its affirmative clauses to which I have 
alluded above. Only such interpretation has kept the Constitution modern, 


and allowed government to adapt to the drastic changes in society brought 


about by the Industrial Revolution. The rule of constitutions is: adapt or 
die. And there is nothing in the Constitution which prevents such adapta- 
tion, provided only that the efficient parts of the document are read in 
accordance with their purpose and spirit, which are to provide effective 
government capable of meeting the needs and desires of the people. It 
was a major count against the Supreme Court in the years 1870 to 1937 
that it did not keep this in mind. 

It is otherwise with the civil liberties which the constitutional fathers 
thought so important. For there is little evidence that the existence of 
these liberties is any less significant to social life today than it was in 1790. 
Indeed, the rise of modern democracy has perhaps rendered free speech 
even more important, since one cannot conceive how a democracy could 
operate without a very broad area of freedom of the mind. Indeed, it is the 


" C. H. Mcllwain, Constitutionalism, Ancient and Modern, pp. 78-79, 146, and passim. 
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lack of this freedom which makes us so sure that Soviet Russia is no 
democracy. For this reason western democracy is also limited (or consti- 
tutional): ‘we the people’ dare not even trust ourselves with the maintenance I 
of our precious freedom. Anyone who looks at American history with a | the 
clear eye will be aware, I think, that the American people (at least) are not § Int 
a sure repository of freedom. We are too close to McCarthyism and the § cou 
various laws restricting negro rights to blind ourselves to this fact. Consti- § Ho! 
tutional limitations, then, were included in the Constitution for a purpose; | the 
they are still there today, and the presumption is that they remain because J goc 
they still have that purpose. exp 

The role of courts, however, is not merely that of a policeman. It is not § tive 
only the job of holding the line against ‘the never-ending audacity’ of the | wh 































































































public official. For not all officials are audacious; many, indeed, believe in | phe 
civil liberties as deeply as do the judges. But it is not only the case that J sut 
constitutional limitations are not self-enforcing, but also that their meaning / 
is not self-evident. Especially is this true over a period of time which has § hel 
seen the development of such new and radically different modes of com- § ref 
munication. What does the phrase ‘freedom of speech’ mean as applied to cri 
the problem of wire-tapping? The answer is anything but self-evident; and § du 
I would not be happy to have it provided by the FBI or the New York City J act 
police. Nor would I wish to leave to a Congressional committee chairman § usi 
the decision as to how far the right against self-incrimination goes. The § to 
courts are important not only (perhaps not mainly) to apply constitutional | 
limitations, but to decide what they mean in actual cases. Here is the crucial § be 
problem of recent Court history. For no Justice, not even Frankfurter, has § Cc 
refused to admit that the courts should use judicial review in civil liberties § of 
cases; instead, the argument has concerned the proper methods of inter- J ciz 
pretation. The Frankfurter approach believes in allowing to government §. sit 
all reasonable scope for action (in much the same way as this is now allowed § pu 
in reference to the power-granting sections of the Constitution). The th 
approach taken by Justices Black and Douglas, on the contrary, insists § ar 
that civil liberties cases require an assumption that a law interfering with —} va 
civil liberties (even tangentially) is prima facie invalid unless the govern- 

ment can prove to the judges that there is a real and important necessity J} be 
for the action. Fundamentally Justice Frankfurter is on the side of govern- § ri 
ment: he believes that the government has relatively unrestricted power in — tv 
the civil liberties field provided only that its use of the power is reasonable. § th 
The Black-Douglas view is that government has no power in these fields § sa 
unless there is a compelling justification. For instance, it may be said that J be 
the case for the ordinary law of civil libel is so strong as to render such far 
laws legitimate despite the Black—Douglas presumption of invalidity. But § st 
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thus legitimized, since it partially closes off public discussion of problems 
of great and valid public interest. 

It would not be proper to complete this analysis without mention of 
the real difficulties standing in the way of using the methods here outlined. 
In the first place, it must be admitted that the type of case presented to the 
courts in civil liberties are very difficult of decision. If it be true, as Justice 
Holmes wrote, that ‘hard cases make bad law’, we should not expect that 
the issues can be solved merely by the application of a formula. It does no 
good, Justice Frankfurter has said, to apply a standard if it ‘merely 
expresses a complicated process of constitutional adjudication by a decep- 
tive formula’. Certainly this is so if the deception is a self-deception in 
which the judges believe problems can be solved by reference to a philoso- 
pher’s stone. Frankfurter fears that formulas and methods may become 
substitutes for thought. 

Acknowledging this possibility, it still remains true that a judge cannot 
help but approach constitutional cases from some kind of a frame of 
reference. So long as he does not delude himself by using the frame un- 
critically to decide all the cases he can cram into it—so long as he exercises 
due care to probe carefully the actual circumstances of each case, and the 
actual alternatives open to the court—he surely cannot be criticized for 
using some set of assumptions as to the nature of the Constitution and as 
to the proper functions of the courts in relation to it. 

But make no mistake: these are difficult cases. They often involve clashes 
between two or more values which are nearly equally cherished both in 
Constitution and public ideology. It is not easy to decide between the right 
of free comment and the protection of almost defenceless minorities, espe- 
cially when (as in the Beauharnais case) the free comment is both irrespon- 


. sible and scurrilous. Nor is it easy to decide whether the right of the free 


publication of religious views should supersede the privacy of the home— 
the question presented by some of the Jehovah’s Witness cases. Such issues 
are not resolved through the automatic operation of a rule of presumptive 
validity or invalidity. There is no substitute for thought. 

A second difficulty arises from the difficulty of maintaining what may 
be regarded as a rather artificial separation between economic and ‘civil’ 
tights. Many political thinkers at least since Harrington have felt that the 
two cannot be separated; it is not difficult to find statements of the idea 
that freedom is indivisible, and that the loss of economic freedom neces- 
sarily entails the eventual loss of civil freedom as well. This doubt cannot 
be removed here; but it can at least be observed that judges in America 
are not called upon to be political philosophers beyond the needs of con- 
struing particular clauses of the Constitution. It is not up to them to deal 


' Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U.S. 77 (concurring opinion). 
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with such difficulties in their judicial capacities, for they are confined to 
the words of the Constitution (broad as those words often are). 

We have already seen that the framers of the Constitution do, for the 
most part, treat economic and civil liberty as separable, and that they were 
attempting to build the protection of economic rights into the very structure 
of the political system rather than entrusting it to the vagaries of ambiguous 
phrases on a scrap of paper. And except as amendments may have modified 
it, the protection of economic liberty is the same today as it was in 1789: the 
system of representation, of separation of powers, of checks and balances, 
and of federalism. These are all operable parts of the contemporary Con- 
stitution. The Constitution, then, does make a distinction between civil and 
economic rights, and the courts must take the Constitution as they find it. 

The most important obstacle to effective judicial protection of civil 
liberties comes from the nature of the courts themselves. It has often been 
pointed out that the Supreme Court has no power to enforce its own 
decisions; that its effectiveness is based largely on the respect and prestige 
it enjoys; and that decisions which are too unpopular may not be observed, 
which would make uncertain the effectiveness of future rulings. This feeling 
has been epitomized in Mr. Dooley’s famous statement that ‘Th’ Supreem 
Coort follows th’ iliction returns’, and in the equally well-known remark 
that ‘the Court protects liberty least when it needs it most’. And no less a 
spokesman than the late Justice Jackson could find ‘no modern instance 
in which any judiciary has saved a whole people from the great currents 
of intolerance, passion, usurpation and tyranny which have threatened 
liberty and free institutions’.! 

Even if this be true there would seem to be at least three significant 
functions left for the courts. They may, first, act as delaying agencies. It 
is noteworthy that periods of popular pressure for the suppression of 
liberties are usually short-lived. The mood is fickle; yet laws passed during 
periods of public hysteria may remain on the statute books permanently, 
so that a slow erosion of liberty may occur without anyone wanting it or 
indeed even knowing it. But since the wheels of justice turn exceeding 
slow, it is quite possible that a court decision may come after the original 
impetus behind a law has spent itself. The Smith Act of 1940, for instance, 
was not adjudicated until very recently. The point is merely that by the 
time courts finally rule on a law’s validity, the public mood may already 
have changed, so that a judicial invalidation may be perfectly acceptable 
to the general public. Even if public opinion is unchanged the force of 
the court’s decision may lead to a constructive rethinking of the situation. 
One might like to see the courts do their duty regardless of consequences, 
but perhaps this is too much to expect of men who are well aware that 


* Robert H. Jackson, The Supreme Court in the American System of Government, p. 80. 
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their power depends on the degree to which their actions are acquiesced 
in by the people. There is, in any case, little danger that courts will prevent 
government from taking necessary preventive action: the Japanese exclu- 
sion cases of the Second World War show that the probability is rather 
that judges will bow too readily to the claim of ‘reason of state’. 

A second valuable feature of judicial review is based on the contrast 
between ideal and reality. If we regard, as I think we may, the Bill of Rights 
as an authoritative statement of the highest political ideals of American 
society, and yet realize that nations, like individuals, seldom achieve their 
ideals, we may regard the Supreme Court as a national conscience. It may 
hold the ‘immanent component’ of American ideals before us, recalling 
those things which we have failed to make articulate in our national life. 
One of America’s greatest jurists, Justice Cardozo, has put this into words: 


... The great ideals of liberty and equality are preserved against the assaults 
of opportunism, the expediency of the passing hour, the erosion of small encroach- 
ments, the scorn and derision of those who have no patience with general prin- 
ciples, by enshrining them in constitutions and consecrating to the task of their 
protection a body of defenders. By conscious or subconscious influence, the 
presence of this restraining power, aloof in the background, but none the less 
always in reserve, tends to stabilize and rationalize the legislative judgement, to 
infuse it with the glow of principle, to hold the standard aloft and visible for 
those who must run the race and keep the faith. . .. Great maxims, if they may 
be violated with impunity, are honored often with lip-service, which passes easily 
into irreverence. The restraining power of the judiciary does not manifest its chief 
worth in the few cases in which the legislature has gone beyond the lines that 
mark the limits of discretion. Rather we shall find its chief worth in making 
audible the ideals that might otherwise be silenced, in giving them continuity of 
life and expression, in guiding and directing choice within the limits where choice 


- Tanges... .} 


Finally, the Supreme Court in exercising its power of review is acting 
as an educational agency in much the same way as the debates in the House 
of Commons or the report of a Royal Commission may do in England. 
It is not, I think, sufficiently recognized by foreign observers that such 
materials as legislative debates do not have, in America, in any degree 
the amount of public attention focused upon them that exists in England. 
It is particularly true of the state legislatures, but even of Congress itself, 
that most of what goes on is completely unknown to all save a few specialists. 
Once in a while a Congressional investigation, like the recent one into the 
affairs of the labour unions, may perform something of this function. But 
American legislatures are primarily law-making bodies, not arenas of 
public debate; and even in the debate that does take place there, some 


* Benjamin A. Cardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Process, pp. 92-94. 
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important subjects are practically foreclosed because the make-up of the 
legislature is such that they can gain no hearing. The prime contemporary 
instance of this sort has been the set of court decisions regarding negro 
rights, for here was something that only the Supreme Court could do. No 
southern legislature would willingly have broached the matter, while Con- 
gress is constitutionally barred from legislating on it. The Court’s opinions 
and decisions sparked, for good or ill, a great public self-searching of the 
conscience. I believe this could have been done in no other way. For when 
the Supreme Court speaks on an important constitutional issue (which is 
also inevitably a great political issue) the nation listens. It is not perhaps of 
primary importance that the Court be right; what is important is that it 
speak. It is one of the essential elements in a great national forum. Public 
discussion would be the poorer without it, dissenting opinions and all. 
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A CASE STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTONOMY: CONTROLS AND TENSIONS 
IN FRENCH ADMINISTRATION 


ALFRED DIAMANT 
University of Florida 


Two challenges in both western and non-western administrative systems 
have increasingly claimed the attention of students of comparative adminis- 
tration. First, the rise of extremely volatile political systems in Asia and 
Africa and mounting political instability in Europe have raised the question 
how administrative stability can be achieved in the face of a weak political | 
consensus. Second, the growth of the welfare state and the government’s 
new role as an entrepreneur and as the regulator of the economy have 
created serious doubts whether the traditional bureaucratic personnel can 
perform these new tasks satisfactorily, and whether traditional bureaucratic, 
institutions and attitudes are adequate for the requirements imposed by) 
these new functions. Both of these challenges and the responses to them 
can be observed in France, whose administrative system deserves particular 
attention, not only because it has been copied, though with modifications 


| by many countries, but also because the French bureaucracy has shown a 


dramatic capacity for operating successfully during long periods of political 
instability and weak political direction. | 

It is the purpose of the present essay to show, by an examination of the 
controls and tensions of French administration, that in the presence of a 
weak political consensus the administrative machinery necessary for J 
modern nation state will develop its own rules and procedures. It will create | 
a system of internal controls to supplement, or even take the place of, the 
external control mechanisms. Ultimately the system will develop osname 
for operating without any political direction whatsoever: 


-.. When .. . Parliament ceases to function some more or less appropriate passage 
can generally be found in ancient legislation . . . to meet the new ihesnaael 
without troubling the legislature. . .. What has been done in France has been| 
done for years by administrative means, not as a consequence of new legislation, 
but by executive decree. . .. While for weeks there was no government . . . a| 
hundred prefects continued to govern France.! 


oo Luethy, France Against Herself (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955), 
Pp. 198-9. 


Political Studies, Vol. VI, No. 2 (1958, 147-166). 
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French experience will also illustrate the tendency of the established per- 

nnel and procedures to extend their jurisdiction and ultimately to absorb 
the new functions of the welfare state and to apply to the new entre- 
preneurial functions of government the traditional controls and standards 
lof bureaucratic performance. 


I 


There are two types of controls over the French administrative system, 
external and internal. The former are exercised by the legislature and the 
political executive; the latter, by an intricate set of internal control organs 
and procedures. 

External controls: Legislature. Assembly rule is the central feature of 
French republican régimes, but legislative control over the administration 
has always been weak. During the Third Republic a badly divided legisla- 
ture abdicated in favour of the executive by voting decree laws which 
transferred legislative power to the cabinet. Though such wholesale delega- 
tion was supposedly outlawed by the constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
the practice of voting decree laws was resumed in 1948.1 Republican legis- 
latures retained the outward form of power, but delegated much of its 
substance to the executive. As a result, legislative control over the adminis- 
tration has become ever more difficult. 

What power the legislature manages to exercise over the administration 
is chiefly in the hands of the major legislative committees. The chairmen 
and the reporters of these committees are usually former ministers and well 
acquainted with the work of the agencies which their committees control. 
The largest and most important of these is the Finance Committee which 
is broken down into a number of sub-committees each with its chairman 
and reporter. Each sub-committee is responsible for the budget of a ministry 
or group of ministries and agencies. The heads of ministries and their per- 
manent civil servants appear before the sub-committee to plead for funds. 

If the permanent officials of an agency feel that they do not have the full 
support of their minister, they will look for other support for their agency. 
The coalition characte: of French cabinets and weak party discipline are 
responsible for the existence of a large number of discontents who are 
willing to overturn the existing government on any pretext. Furthermore, 
because of weak party controls many legislators are elected on an individual 
basis from local communities. Their re-election depends on their effective- 

‘ For the story of decree laws during the Third Republic see Marguerite Sieghart, 
Government by Decree (London: Stevens, 1950); for the Fourth Republic, Philip Williams, 
Politics in Post-War France: Parties and the Constitution in the Fourth Republic (London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1954), pp. 262-4. 


2 The best recent study of the committee system of the French legislature is D. W. . 
Lidderdale, The Parliament of France (London: The Hansard Society, 1951), ch. vii. 
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ness aS local ambassadors, protecting and obtaining favours for local 
interests. If the bureaucracy can help to produce these favours, and if it 
can produce enough favours for enough legislators, it can by-pass ministers 
and gain support for its programmes directly in the legislature. Though the 
constitution of the Fourth Republic has attempted to eliminate the worse 
abuses of log-rolling and back-scratching during budget time, and the use 
of a list system of proportional representation was supposed to tighten 
party discipline, legislative controls under the Fourth Republic are hardly 
more effective than they were before 1940. 

But administrators are not always forced to by-pass their minister. As a; 
result of the coalition character of French cabinets and the highly develope 
system of group representation in the legislature certain ministries hav 
become the preserve of specific interest-groups.’ In such a case the minister 
will become the spokesman for his group, support the programmes ad- 
vanced by his career officers and defend these programmes in the cabinet 
against the attempts of premiers and finance ministers to fit the agency’s 
budget into an over-all fiscal plan. If the interest-group is powerful enough, 
such disagreements can easily lead to the disintegration of the coalition 
and the resignation of the government. The group will then make fulfil- 
ment of these demands its price for supporting the new government. 

External controls: Executive. The relations between the political execu- 
tive and the administrative system are characterized by (1) weak inter- 
ministerial co-ordination at the cabinet level, and (2) weak intra-agency 
control at the level of the political minister. Though France has a cabinet 
secretariat, established in its modern form in 1934, the short life of most 
cabinets and their coalition character make inter-ministerial co-ordination 
at the cabinet level almost impossible. 

The cabinet secretariat,” Présidence du Conseil, consists of the Secrétariat 
Général du Gouvernement and a series of special organs, suchas the general 
secretariat of the Monnet plan, the permanent secretariat of national 
defence, press and information services, &c. The general secretariat con- 
tains three directions: Fonction publique, Documentation, and Journaux 
officiels. Though the cabinet secretariat is supposed to control the civil 
service and help to shape policy decisions, its role in the policy-making 
process is far less important than that of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent in the United States or the cabinet secretariat in Great Britain, for the 


* Williams, op. cit., p. 241. 

? Roger Belin, ‘Le Gouvernement et la Présidence du Conseil’, L’Organisation gouverne- 
mentale, administrative et judiciaire de la France (Paris: La Documentation Frangaise, 
1952), pp. 19-23. This is a collection of essays by a group of French civil servants on 
virtually all aspects of French administration. These essays are, of course, ‘official’ state- 
ments and contain little critical analysis. Nevertheless, they provide considerable informa- 


tion conveniently in one volume. Hereafter cited as L’Organisation gouvernementale. 
5540.6.2 L 
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weakness of political agreement within the cabinet cannot be overcome 
by administrative machinery. 

The weakness of intra-agency control can be traced to the inability of 
the minister’s personal cabinet to act as an intra-agency co-ordinator, and 
principally to the lack of a permanent co-ordinator on the civil service 
level.! The cabinet of the minister consists of about twelve persons. Each 
minister brings into this cabinet a number of personal political friends, to 
serve as his eyes and ears in the agency. In addition, a number of junior 
career civil servants are assigned to the cabinet at the minister’s request. 
The function of the cabinet is twofold. The political members aid the 
minister in his political tasks, such as contacts with the legislature, con- 
stituents, and pressure-groups. The cabinet also has important administra- 
tive functions. Because French ministries rarely have more than one 
political minister, and usually lack a co-ordinator, such as the British 
permanent secretary, the cabinet of the minister must try to co-ordinate 
the work of the ministry. But it usually fails for two reasons: (1) the political 
members of the cabinet do not remain in office long enough to become 
acquainted with the working of the agency, and (2) the civil service members 
of the cabinet do not have sufficient standing and seniority to enforce their 
point of view on the senior line officials.” 

The basic unit of the ministry is the direction, headed by a senior career 
civil servant, the directeur. If the direction has a field service he carries 
the title directeur général. The directeur has direct access to the minister, 
often represents the minister before parliamentary committees, and has 
the power to sign ministerial decrees falling within the competence of his 
unit. Though it is possible for non-career persons to be appointed to these 
positions, there are today hardly any non-career directeurs.> With the 
exception of two ministries, defence and foreign affairs, there is no per- 
manent official to co-ordinate the work of the directions within a ministry, 
either in Paris or in the field, because each direction also has control over 
its own field service. The directions are well-established major agencies 
which might negotiate with similar units within the ministry but usually 
conduct their day-to-day affairs with little outside interference. 


* Roger Grégoire, ‘Les Ministéres: organisation et fonctionnement des administrations 
centrales’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, pp. 25-28. 2 Ibid., p. 26. 

> In an unprecedented shake-up of the Foreign Office in June 1956, Christian Pineau, 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, replaced the secretary-general of the ministry, the 
directors-general for personnel and administration, and for political and economic affairs, 
as well as France’s permanent representative at the United Nations. M. Pineau then 
appointed Jean Daridan, a non-career member of his personal cabinet, director-general for 
political and economic affairs, in order to ensure that a person thoroughly committed to 
current policies would supervise policy formation in the ministry. M. Daridan was described 
in the press as *. . . completely M. Pineau’s own personal man in every way’. Volney D. 
Hurd, ‘Shake-up in Foreign Office Jolts France’, The Christian Science Monitor, 15 June 
1956. 
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II 


The French administrative system, lacking strong political direction, and 
having failed to develop the tools of administrative management, has 
evolved a set of internal controls and control organs. The four principal 
internal controls are legal and administrative, budgetary and fiscal, per- 
sonnel, and tutelle administrative—the system of control over the local 
administrations and the decentralized services of the central ministries and 
agencies. Of the various control organs, the Conseil d’Etat and the Cour 
des Comptes are among the most venerable. In addition, each ministry has 
also an inspection service, the inspection générale. The most important of 
these inspectorates are the Inspection Générale des Finances of the Ministry 
of Finance, and the Inspection Générale de I’ Administration of the Ministry 
of the Interior. Finally, the corps of prefects plays a crucial role in con- 
trolling the local administrations and the field services of the central 
ministries. 

Internal controls: Legal and administrative. The principal organ of legal 
and general administrative control is the Conseil d’Etat which has two 
broad sets of functions: administrative and judicial.’ It is the principal 
organ of administrative co-ordination and the highest administrative 
tribunal. The work of the Council in these two fields is strictly separated, 
and those directing the work of the administrative system do not sit in 
judgement over the acts of administrative officials they supervise.” 

The Council has always had important administrative functions.’ During 
the First Empire, and during each succeeding authoritarian régime, the 
Council was the principal source of policy and legislation. Republican 
régimes, centring around a powerful legislature, usually did not rely on 
the Council for policy-making advice. Nevertheless, during the nineteenth 
century even republican régimes recognized the need for expert legal and 
administrative advice, and over the years the administrative sections of 
the Council have become the chief advisory organ of the government. When 
the government of General de Gaulle returned to metropolitan France it 


_' The French literature on the Conseil d’Etat is very large. For some indications of that 
literature see the annual volumes issued by the Council since 1947, Etudes et documents 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, various dates). A good bibliographical statement can also 
be found in Bernard Schwartz, French Administrative Law and the Common Law World 
(New York: New York University Press, 1954). 

* C. J. Hamson points out that there is a fundamental harmony in outlook and decision- 
making, despite the strict separation of these two divisions of the Council. He considers 
this stable balance between those who advise and those who adjudicate the clue to the 
effective working of the Council. Executive Discretion and Judicial Control. An Aspect of 
the French Conseil d’Etat (London: Stevens & Sons, 1954), pp. 65-69. 

_ For a good exposition of the administrative functions of the Council see René Cassin, 
Les Grands Corps de I’état et les méthodes de contréle de l’administration’, L’Organisation 
gouvernementale, pp. 38-39. 
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gave the Council important functions in the administrative field, the first 
time the Council had been recognized in such a manner by a republican 
régime.’ It was charged with reviewing all legislative proposals of the 
cabinet before they were submitted to the legislature, and all réglements 
d’administration publique, executive decrees which fill in details of legisla- 
tion and which resemble British orders-in-council. Furthermore, the legis- 
lature now often requires that ‘simple decrees’, resembling American rules 
and regulations, must be ‘pris en Conseil d’Etat’. Finally, in the case of 
executive decrees of individual application, resembling the American 
‘orders’, the Council is often consulted by the appropriate ministry. It is 
interesting to note that republican assemblies, though they might distrust 
the permanent bureaucracy, have placed under the control of the Council 
the regulatory powers of government which affect the lives of all citizens. 

The administrative sections of the Council also participate in tutelle 
administrative over the local units of government.” They keep the actions 
of locally elected bodies within their legal limits and order them to carry 
out functions they might be trying to avoid. In 1945 the Council was given 
a permanent mission of inspection covering all administrative units and 
areas in metropolitan France and overseas. The Council can not only send 
a task force to carry on investigations at the request of the government, but 
can call to the attention of the government conditions which require 
remedial action. 

Members of the Council are often detached for service with other 
administrative units of the central government and in this manner extend 
still farther the control of the Council over the administrative system. At 
the same time, this variety of duties makes it possible for the administrative 
sections of the Council to maintain a constant first-hand acquaintance with 
operating problems. Its strength as an advisory organ would suffer severely 
if the guidance it offers to operating officials were not based on a current 
knowledge of administrative conditions. However, the influential senior 
members of the Council are usually many years removed from their last 
tour of duty with a line agency. In a rapidly changing administrative situa- 
tion their direction of administrative policy could easily suffer from lack 
of intimate acquaintance with new conditions. Though the Council has 
fulfilled a useful function as a central controlling and co-ordinating organ 
of government, it has been concerned often merely with the legal formalities 

* The decree which defines the new functions is reprinted in Etudes et documents (1947), 
pp. 107-25. The administrative work of the Council is carried on by four sections. A single 
section, or two sections, meeting jointly, dispose of most of the administrative business. 
To handle certain important problems, ‘permanent commissions’ were established, such as 
on urbanisme, cassation des pensions, &c. Decisions on government draft bills and on 


réglements are taken by the bi-weekly general assembly which includes all the members of 
the administrative sections. 


? See below, pp. 162-4, for a fuller discussion of tutelle administrative. 
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of administrative action. However, in the presence of weak political direc- 
tion is has substituted its own preferences on questions of substance an 
content, and it is doubtful whether in doing so the Council has been truly; 
representative of majority will. 

The Conseil d’Etat also profoundly influences the entire administrative 
system through the exercise of its judicial function. The judicial section of 
the Council, the section du contentieux, was established in 1806. It has 
grown to be the largest section of the Council and has become the country’s 
supreme administrative tribunal. The judicial functions of the Council are 
threefold: (1) the Council is the highest appeal tribunal of the system of 
administrative courts; (2) it awards damages arising from action of govern- 
ment officials, recours de pleine juridiction, and (3) it can set aside the 
action of any public official, recours en annulation pour excés de pouvoir. 
In exercising this jurisdiction, which has never been defined by law, the 
Council has become the principal legal controller of the administrative 
system. The reasons for the judicial growth of the Council can be traced 
to the peculiar French interpretation of Montesquieu’s dictum about the 
separation of powers. Under the ancien régime the courts of France had 
been instruments of absolute rule. To prevent further interference in the 
affairs of state, the legislators of the Revolution forbade the judicial courts 
to question the actions of executive officers and of the administrative 
branch of government. In the absence of supervision by the judicial courts, 
the Council developed a system of droit administratif, a body of public law 
governing the conduct of government affairs and government officials. 

The outstanding features of the Council’s jurisprudence are: (1) protec- 
tion of the individual against unlawful or arbitrary administrative action, 
and (2) restriction of executive and administrative discretion in all fields 
of government affairs, except foreign policy. All commentators on the 
jurisprudence of the Council have praised the way in which the Council 
has protected the individual against official action. But there is usually little 
comment on the administrative effects of this line of decisions, and no 
attempt to determine whether the Council in protecting individual rights 
has not reduced administrative discretion below a level necessary for the 
successful administration of a modern state. In recent years writers in the 
United States and Great Britain have held up the Council as a model 
administrative jurisdiction.! Unfortunately, students of law have often little 
understanding for, and sympathy with, the need for flexibility in modern 
administration. The French literature on the Council, most of which 
originates with members of the Council or professors of law, is also chiefly 
legal and quite uncritical. Because the Council has never been studied from 
the point of view of an operating official, we cannot determine how the 


1 See the works of Hamson and Schwartz cited above. 
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ever-expanding scope of the Council’s jurisdiction has affected administra- 
tive flexibility, inventiveness, and discretion. 

We know from American experience that undue emphasis on formal 
and legal considerations in the administrative process in the long run helps 
neither the private citizen nor the administrator, especially if administrative 
litigation is costly and long drawn-out. However, on this count the Council 
has had a good record, at least until recently. Litigation before the Council 
has always been inexpensive. A corps of attorneys is available to all 
petitioners and the commissaire du gouvernement is not really a state 
attorney but simply helps the Council to reach an equitable decision and 
often recommends a verdict for the plaintiff and against the government, 
as in the case of the Communist applicants for the National School of 
Administration.' After World War II the Council fell far behind in its 
work, and at one time it was over 20,000 cases in arrears. In 1953, ina 
sweeping reform, the inter-departmental prefectural councils were renamed 
administrative tribunals and became administrative courts of original 
jurisdiction, while the Council became chiefly an appellate tribunal, but 
retained some of its original jurisdiction.” The effectiveness of this reform 
has been questioned. First, most of the new administrative tribunals are 
already carrying a heavy case load. Next, the uniformity of control made 
possible by the operation of a single tribunal will have been lost by the 
establishment of many courts of original jurisdiction. Finally, the new 
administrative tribunals will lack the high quality of personnel of the 
central court, and especially the commissaires du gouvernement. In any 
case, it is too early to pass judgement on the effectiveness of these 
changes.* 

Internal controls: Budgetary and fiscal. The second important set of 
control devices operates in the budgetary and fiscal field.* Here, too, we 
find institutions of great age and reputation, as well as a heavy emphasis 
on old-style formal fiscal controls. Post-audit is carried on by the Cour des 
Comptes.’ In spite of its name the Cour des Comptes is not a court but 
simply an informational organ for the legislature. It receives all govern- 
ment accounts after they have been settled and reports to parliament on 


1 The decision of the Council, Barel et autres, and the conclusions of the commissaire du 
gouvernement are reprinted in La Revue administrative, vii (1954), 267-8, 396-400; see also 
Hamson, op. cit., pp. 24-41. 

? The appropriate decrees are reprinted in Etudes et documents (1953), pp. 166-76. 

> Andre Heurté, ‘Un Conseil de préfecture a la veille de la réforme du contentieux 
administratif’, La Revue administrative, vi (1953), 598-602. 

* Good summaries of fiscal and budgetary organization and procedures can be found in 
Georges Libersart, ‘Principes budgétaires dans le systéme institutionnel frangais’, L’Organ'- 
sation gouvernementale, pp. 105-9, and Paul Carcelle and Georges Mas, ‘Le Contrdle de 
l’Etat sur les finances publiques’, Le Revue administrative, vi (1953), 473-86. 

* Pierre Brin, ‘Le Cours des Comptes’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, pp. 41-46; see 
also Lidderdale, op. cit., pp. 224-7. 
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their legality. The Cour des Comptes is usually several years behind in its 
work and its reports only rarely lead to positive reforms.’ Pre-audit and 
current, or ‘concomitant’, audit are controlled primarily by the Ministry 
of Finance. In French fiscal practice there is strict division between 
ordonnateur and comptable. The former is an officer who authorizes expen- 
ditures, the latter is the disbursing (or accountable) officer. The comptable, 
the counterpart of the American accountable officer, is under the jurisdic- 
tion and supervision of the Cour des Comptes, but is on the staff of the 
Ministry of Finance. The ordonnateur is a line official, but subject to 
control of the Ministry of Finance. The ordonnateur principal is usually 
the minister. His power to authorize expenditures for the central offices 
cannot be delegated. But the authorization of expenditures of the field 
forces is delegated to an ordonnateur secondaire. In each département or 
regional office the head of the field service is designated as ordonnateur 
secondaire. In the case of a ministry with several field services, there can 
be several authorizing officers in the same locality. This is an inevitable 
result of the autonomy of the various directions in establishing field 
services. 

The Ministry of Finance has two sets of controllers in the line agencies: 
the contréleurs des dépenses engagées and the Finance Inspectorate. The 
contréleurs are officials of the Ministry of Finance located in the central 
offices of all the ministries and other agencies while the Finance Inspec- 
torate watches over the field services. In this way the ordonnateur principal 
is supervised by the contréleur des dépenses engagées, while the ordon- 
nateur secondaire is subject to the Finance Inspectorate. In this way 
authorization of expenditures at headquarters and in the field are subject 
to two sets of controllers. 

The Finance Inspectorate is considered a corps with very high prestige 
and great influence.” In addition to the above functions it also controls the 
treasurer-paymasters in each département who handle government funds 
in the area under their control. Though the Finance Inspectorate supposedly 
has no general fiscal control functions like those of the British Treasury, 
it has always exercised much influence over the entire administration. In 
the past it has exercised control over the nationalized railroads, post and 
telegraph, and the social security system. The control over the ordonnateurs 
secondaires which it acquired in 1947-8 extended its scope considerably. 
It is particularly unfortunate that the power of a traditional fiscal control 
agency was extended at a time when the French administrative system 

* Williams points out that in recent years the Cour des Comptes is no longer far behind 


in its work and that some of its current reports have led to important administrative 
reforms; op. cit., p. 266. 


* André Fayol, ‘L’Inspection générale des finances’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, 
Pp. 167-8; see also Williams, op. cit., pp. 264-5. 
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needed modern management tools more than traditional treasury controls,! 
The presence, in the line agencies, of several fiscal staff officers, produces 
considerable friction between them and the line agency ordonnateurs. The 
situation is complicated by the fact that the three sets of controllers, the 
inspectors, the controllers of obligated expenditures, and the accountable 
officers, belong to three different directions of the Ministry of Finance. 

The heavy emphasis on legal fiscal controls has made difficult the growth 
of a modern budget system in France. The budget bureau, which is simply 
one of several directions in the Ministry of Finance, is poorly staffed. The 
budget officer of a line agency complained recently that the budget officers 
in the Finance Ministry had little first-hand knowledge about the problems 
of line officials, and lacked the staff and informational tools with which to 
gain such knowledge.’ Even if one discounts some of that criticism as 
arising from the inevitable friction between a departmental budget officer 
and the central budget agency, there still seems to be considerable cause 
for complaint. Apparently, the budget bureau has neither the stature of 
the British Treasury nor even that of the American Bureau of the Budget. 
For without an experienced staff and the necessary tools for management 
studies a budget bureau is reduced to picking on details. It will be able to 
criticize but not to suggest improvement. In recent years there have been 
demands for O & M services, for the introduction of performance budgets 
and other management tools.‘ But the sum total of French O & M sections 
remains disappointing. One obstacle in the way of management improve- 
ment seems to have been the unwillingness of top-level administrators, 
most of whom are members of one of the great corps, to recognize the 
need for staff participation in planning or reorganization. They are sus- 
picious of the civil service unions and fear that staff participation will 
lead to union arrogance and domination.’ The budget process is further 
weakened by the highly detailed character of the document voted by the 
legislature. For example, the minister of defence complained that his budget 
had 317 chapters while the entire British budget had only 37.° However, 
the chapter titles are vague and inaccurate and ministries, or even subordi- 


’ A further addition to the power of the Finance Inspectorate was the extension of its 
control over the nationalized industries; see Luethy, op. cit., p. 295. The laissez-faire policies 
of the Inspectorate were attacked by the SFIO and the MRP; see Williams, op. cit., p. 264. 

? See ‘Organigramme: Ministére des Finances’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, Chart 
no. II. 

> Henri Bellon, ‘Le Réle du Bureau du Budget dans un ministére’, La Revue administra- 
tive, v (1952), 531-7. 

* Henri Puget, La Modernisation des instruments de travail et des méthodes dans les 
administrations publiques (Cahiers de la fondation nationale des sciences politiques, No. 4; 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1948), pp. 112-14; Georges Plescoff, ‘Nécessité et principe 
d’une réforme budgétaire’, La Revue administrative, iii (1950), 631-3. ™ 

’ M. O. Antomarch, ‘Pour assurer le succés des Aches d’organisation dans les adminis- 
trations publiques’, La Revue administrative, ii (1949), 195-6. 

® Plescoff, op. cit., p. 633. 
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nate units, can easily avoid strict control. Apparently French experience 
parallels that of America: the more voluminous the legal controls the more 
ingenious the attempts of the administrator to evade the letter of the law. 

All these administrative difficulties must be considered in the broader 
framework of political instability and a weak executive.' The annual budget 
becomes the principal battleground between a weak government coalition 
and its opponents. The struggle over the budget often ends in the fall of 
the ministry during the first six months of the year. The fiscal year and 
the calendar year coincide, but no budget has been ready on | January for 
many years. The legislature then votes ‘twelfths’ to tide the agencies over 
from month to month and often the budget does not receive final approval 
until August or September. As a result, the programming of activities for 
any fiscal year is often meaningless, for over half the fiscal year elapses 
before the agency can embark on the programme finally approved by the 
legislature. 

Internal controls: Personnel. Frenchmen despise their politicians, but| 
respect the power and position of their civil servants. As one Frenchman 
remarked sardonically: 


Le Frangais est donc publiquement anti-fonctionnaire. Ceci dit, il faut égale- 
ment savoir que la plupart des Frangais désirent que leurs enfants soient fonction- 
naires parce que le fonctionnaire est tout-puissant.? 


There are two reasons for this attitude. The permanence of the administra- 
tive system during one hundred and fifty years of political instability has 
made a career in the government service seem desirable and secure. The 
recruitment of the sons of the nobility and the upper bourgeoisie into 
directing positions in the administration has added to the social prestige 
of the entire service. Though France has had little patronage based on 
political party, there has been considerable patronage based on social 
connexions. Pro-clerical and pro-authoritarian groups of French society 
have monopolized the top military careers, the foreign service, and to a 
lesser degree the careers in the other branches of government. As a result, 
the political opponents of these classes have mistrusted the service and 
suspected its loyalty to republican régimes. Young men from these groups 
usually have been very competent civil servants but poor ‘security risks’ 
for a republican government trying to maintain itself in power against 
monarchist and military intrigues. 

In France, as well as in Great Britain and Germany, the higher civil 
service, the directing force in the bureaucracy, has been recruited chiefly 

* Ch. 16, ‘The Budget’, in Williams, op. cit., pp. 252-66, is an excellent analysis of the 
political aspects of budget-making. 


? Philippe de Montremy, ‘Les Moyens d’action de I’Etat sur l’économie: orientation de la 
production, de la distribution et des échanges’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, p. 101. 
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lfrom university graduates.’ But unlike his British counterpart who enters 
the administrative class after completing a liberal education, the university 
graduate entering the higher service of France and Germany has a law 
degree. To counteract the effects of narrow legal education in France a 
group of scholars in the nineteenth century established the Ecole Libre 
des Sciences Politiques. Though a private school, the Ecole became an 
indispensable part of the preparation for the higher civil service. Repub- 
licans often attacked the faculty for its conservatism and for indoctrinating 
the students with an anti-republican ideology. Nevertheless, the school 
served an important function by broadening the education of future civil 
servants. Until the end of the Second World War the Ecole Libre had a 
virtual monopoly over the training of higher civil servants. 

Before 1945 France never had a unified civil service system. Individual 
ministries carried on their own recruitment and examination. There were 
no common personnel standards and no central fiscal controls like those 
of the British Treasury. Budgets which included departmental salary 
requirements were not subject to effective central review at the cabinet 
level, and individual ministries pleaded for funds directly with the finance 
committees of the two houses of parliament. In spite of such interdepart- 
mental anarchy the higher civil service had certain well-defined charac- 
teristics. Its outstanding feature was the great corps d’état who consistently 
attracted the best qualified young men: the Conseil d’Etat, the Cour des 
Comptes, the Finance Inspectorate, and the foreign service. Though there 
were at one time seventy-five different examinations for entrance into the 
upper and middle service, only a few attracted top-level candidates.’ The 
quality of those recruited for the other services was at best mediocre. 
| The Conseil d’Etat, the Cour des Comptes, and the Finance Inspectorate 
not only attracted the best personnel, they also controlled the entire 

dministrative system. Members of these corps were detached for service 
in other agencies. They served as chiefs of the great government bureaus, 
hey occupied important ambassadorial posts, and served as top civil 
fficials in overseas territories. In this manner a group of men, numbering 
no more than a few hundred, maintained permanent control over all the 
key positions of the administrative system. These services developed a 
high esprit de corps based on traditions which reached back to the days 
of the First Empire. They carried on the affairs of government without 
ministerial direction, if necessary, and often in defiance of that direction. 
But their conduct of these affairs was free from narrow personal con- 
siderations. Many came from families with a long tradition of service to 


* Walter R. Sharp, The French Civil Service. Bureaucracy in Transition (New York: 
Macmillan, 1931), is still an extremely useful source on the French personnel system. 

? Henri Bourdeau de Fontenay, ‘La Fonction publique: recrutement et formation des 
fonctionnaires’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, pp. 72 ff. 
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the nation and were willing to continue that service without regard to the 
nature of the régime.' Their high professional standards and strong spirit 
of public service was étatisme in its best form. They had a deep concern 
for national unity, stable government, and good administration. It would 
seem that where political consensus is strong, as in Great Britain, the 
recruitment of a civil service from a narrow social stratum does not raise 
serious questions of loyalty. But where consensus is weak and the question 
of régime has not been settled, a career service recruited from only a small 
social group may use its key positions in the administrative system to 
sabotage the policy enacted by a legislature representing opposing groups. 

During the period of highly emotional reaction to Vichy, immediately 
after the end of the Second World War, there was widespread demand 
for radical reforms of the French civil service, for the unification and 
democratization of the public service. 

The first step towards the unification of the civil service was the estab- 
lishment of the Direction de la Fonction Publique* directly under the 
premier. The Direction became part of the Présidence du Conseil, but the 
premier usually delegated direction of the public service to a minister of 
state. The Direction has no operating responsibilities in the personnel field. 
It is primarily an organ of research, and individual ministers retain full 
responsibility for the conduct of their ministries. The second step in the 
unification of the public service was the establishment of a government- 
wide classification system. Four broad categories were established, A, B, 
C, and D. The first two correspond to the administrative and executive 
class respectively of the British civil service. Candidates for the first must 
have completed a regular university course; candidates for the second 
must have completed secondary education. The tasks of category A are 
primarily policy development and policy direction; those of category B, 
policy application. Categories C and D comprise the technical and routine 
functions of administration. In additional laws, service-wide grades and 
salary scales were established. On the whole an attempt was made to adapt 
for French use the techniques of the British and American civil service. 
A final step towards the unification of the higher services was the estab- 
lishment of the National School of Administration. Only graduates of its 
three-year course were to be eligible for positions in category A, the 
administrateurs civils. The Ecole Libre was nationalized and made part 
of a network of seven regional administrative institutes.’ 


’ David Thomson, Democracy in France. The Third and Fourth Republics (2nd edn.,; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 61-63. See also Alfred Diamant, ‘The French 
Council of State; Comparative Observations on the Problem of Controlling the Bureaucracy 
of the Modern State’, The Journal of Politics, xiii (1951), 577. 

? The work of that agency is described by its director, Roger Grégoire, in La Fonction 
publique (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1954). 

> Bourdeau de Fontenay, op. cit., p. 74. 
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Two steps were taken to democratize the public service: the creation of 
the National School of Administration, and the establishment of a number 
of committees through which civil servants participate in shaping personnel 
policies.: The Conseil Supérieur de la Fonction Publique was modelled 
after the national Whitley Council. “Technical committees’ were created 
for each ministry or major administrative unit, and ‘administrative com- 
missions’ for each corps of civil servants. In all these bodies the govern- 
ment is represented by high civil servants, and the employees through their 
civil service unions. The establishment of the National School of Adminis- 
tration was considered the most promising reform of the public service. 
Proponents of that reform believed that in a public training institute anti- 
republican indoctrination of future civil servants would be impossible. 
Furthermore, a public school, open to all, would attract talent from all 
social groups.” 

The great expectations which had been placed in these measures for 
the democratization of the higher service have not been fulfilled. The 
National School of Administration was established as a post-graduate 
institute. Therefore it could do little to broaden the social base of the 
service as long as higher education remained the prerogative of a small 
group. As in the past, only the sons and daughters of a small minority 
consider higher education a normal part of their careers. Actually, the 
selection process takes place at the beginning of secondary education. 
Strict separation of the ‘academic’ secondary schools from the technical 
and trade schools in effect segregates children along social lines. Only 
those of the middle and upper classes normally attend the ‘academic’ 
secondary schools. As a result, those taking entrance examinations to the 
National School of Administration continue to represent only a narrow 
segment of the population. In 1952, 60 per cent. of the candidates for the 
National School of Administration and 74 per cent. of those who passed 
the entrance exams were the sons and daughters of professional people, 
higher civil servants, industrial and commercial managers, &c. This same 
category constituted only one-tenth of the total male population of France. 
Nevertheless, there is some evidence that greater university enrolment 
since the end of the war has broadened the social base of higher education. 
There can be no progress in the democratization of the civil service unless 
the educational system is placed on a democratic foundation.’ 


’ Grégoire, La Fonction publique, pp. 95-105. 

? M. Grégoire points out that there has been increasing dissatisfaction with the general 
results of existing selection procedures. The young men and women entering the service 
met high educational standards and had good intellectual training, but lacked character and 
the knack for effective human relations. Ibid., p. 202. 

> For an excellent analysis of this problem see T. Feyzioglu, ‘The Reforms of the French 
Higher Civil Service’, Public Administration, xxxiii (1955), 69-93, 173-90. The situation 1S 
perhaps better than M. Feyzioglu suggests, for there are now two avenues of admission 
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There has also been little progress towards unification of the public 
service. The fault rests, in part, with the curriculum of the National School 
of Administration which permits considerable specialization. As a result, 
the administrateurs civils who join the service are specialists in one of a few 
fields, such as finance, social administration, or foreign affairs. They make 
this choice early in the course, and spend a period of internship with the 
agency they will join after graduation. The great corps d’état still attract 
the best candidates and instil in them their separate traditions. The young 
administrateur discovers quickly that top positions such as directeur and 
sous-directeur are not open to him unless he becomes a member of one 
of these great corps. If he is accepted into one of these great corps a 
he quickly accepts its values and attitudes, and considers himself to 
the member of a bureaucratic élite. Furthermore, the great corps have been 
exempted from the provisions of general classification acts and have their 
own salary schedules. As a result, post-war civil service reform has not| 
affected the very parts of the bureaucracy at which it was aimed. 

In Great Britain the Treasury exercises strong influence over the salary 
schedules and structure of the civil service because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is one of the leaders of a disciplined political party. In case of 
conflict Treasury officials have the backing of the Chancellor in the 
cabinet and in Parliament. By contrast, French cabinets since 1870 have 
always been coalitions. In disputes between the central personnel agencies 
(Direction de la Fonction Publique, and director of the budget in the 
Ministry of Finance) and operating officials,’ the minister backing up his 
departmental civil servants may represent a political faction neither the 
premier nor the finance minister dare oppose short of wrecking the 
coalition. 

To sum up: attempts to make the public service more uniform and more 
democratic have not been very successful. The old élites of the service, 
Conseil d’Etat, Finance Inspectorate, Cour des Comptes, and the foreign 
service, maintain their ancient traditions and continue to be the principal 
unifying force of the public service. Serving as heads of line agencies, the 
members of these staff corps have given unity to the public service which 
mechanical devices such as a civil service commission or the new National 
School of Administration have failed to give. Only when the National 
School succeeds in placing large numbers of its graduates in all the great 


into the National School of Administration: (1) successful completion of higher education, 
and (2) a minimum of four years of service below the top category. The examinations for 
these two groups of candidates differ in important respects. University graduates are tested 
for general information and skills of synthesis, while candidates from the civil service 
answer questions based on their previous administrative experience See Bourdeau de 
Fontenay, op. cit. 

* Grégoire, La Fonction publique, pp. 146-8. 
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services and agencies will there be some hope for a unified higher service § by 4 
on the order of the British administrative class. But unless admission to § Intet 
the school is placed on a broader social base than at present, the higher § firm 
service of France will remain an isolated élite without links either to the | Fran 
rest of the service or to the French people. mad 

The high prestige of the staff corps and of the general administrators the t 
has also kept the prestige of technical specialists in the service at a low | of @ 
level. However, there are several technical services with a long and able | offic 
record, such as the highway engineers and the rural engineering service. } Whic 
There is also some evidence that a new group of technical experts has | mini 
developed in the nationalized industries and the planning agencies, who | the! 
represent the new skills of planning, economic and administrative manage- | thro 
ment.’ Unfortunately, during the last few years the new enterprises and | Wr 
planning agencies have lost their independence from the traditional control | ‘hro 




































organs of the public service. In some instances new control organs were | 7 
created, such as the Commission to Verify the Accounts of the Nationalized § duri 
Industries and the Court of Budgetary Discipline, but the personnel of §— 10S 
these organs was drawn from the Cour des Comptes and the Conseil § that 
d’Etat.? A famous British Chancellor of the Exchequer once said that he § &X¢ 
dared not sleep at night for fear that a penny of the taxpayer’s money ff YlU 
might be squandered. The Finance Inspectorate, the Cour des Comptes, § ‘ll 
and the Conseil d’Etat have equally high standards of concern for the Bf &t 
service of the state. But a group of administrators whose highest standards f ‘at 
are still those of formal accountability will fail to render satisfactory — SP 
services to the modern state. will 
Internal control: Tutelle administrative. There is one other important fF 
control system in French administration, tutelle administrative, which is | Mit 
the control over the decentralized services of the state. Tutelle is neither J °f F 
simply hierarchical control, nor mere advice. It is central tutelage over | Pub 
the field services of the central administration as well as over the local f POW 
units of government.’ Traditionally, this supervision has been exercised Par 
? Luethy, op. cit., p. 56. ' 
? Carcelle and Mas, op. cit., pp. 483-5. | 
> There is little doubt that the formal definition of tutelle administrative, e.g. tutelage Lid. 
and advice, hides a rather strict system of supervision. Under this system the locally elected § 5" 
bodies and their officials have actually little scope of independent action. A local body P 
might disregard the advice of the administrative section of the Conseil d’Etat, but not the 
order handed down by that body’s section du contentieux. Another problem of tutelle hd 
administrative is who exercises these powers of tutelage. Tutelle works best if concentrated Cj , 
in the hands of a general administrator, rather than scattered among a large number of “* 
specialists who lack a clear understanding of the general problems of a given département; : . 
Roland Maspétiol, ‘Les rapports entre le pouvoir central et les collectivités locales’, L’Or- ; - 
ganisation gouvernementale, pp. 61-62. See also Roland Maspétiol and Pierre Laroque, pe 
La Tutelle administrative. Le contréle des administrations départementales, communales, he 





et des établissements publics (Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1930), p. 364. This is still considered 
the standard work on the subject of tutelle. 
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by a generalist administrator, the prefect. Through the Ministry of the 
Interior, which also controls the police, the central government has kept 
firm control over the ninety geographic sub-divisions of metropolitan 
France. At the same time, the system of prefectoral administration has 
made possible a high degree of decentralization. By firmly subordinating 
the technical field services of the ministries to the prefect, concentration 
of all decision-making in Paris was avoided. The prefect as a political 
officer familiar with local conditions could tell the subject-matter specialists 
which of their schemes might not ‘work’ in his area. At the same time, the 
ministries in Paris were required to co-ordinate their field services through 
the Ministry of the Interior and communicate with these field offices only 
through the prefect. As long as the services of the French government 
were limited to the traditional government functions, tutelle, administered 
through the prefect, worked well. 

The power and functions of the prefect have been weakened constantly 
during the last decades.” There are several reasons for this decline. First, 
most ministries have organized their field services on a regional rather 
than on a département basis. For most services ninety field offices are 
excessive and difficult to co-ordinate. Second, the large increase in the 
volume of field services has made it impossible for the prefect to supervise 
all of them as closely as in the past. Finally, the field services have become 
extremely technical and most prefects, still primarily generalist adminis- 
trators, have neither the knowledge nor the inclination to deal with these 
specialists. The specialists, in turn, believe that dealing with the prefecture 
will not only delay their operations but will also taint them with ‘politics’. 

For all these reasons the tendency to by-pass the prefecture has increased. 
Ministers of the Interior and premiers have recognized that the weakening 
of prefectoral control would lead to a further fragmentation of the French 
public service. They have issued decrees which were meant to confirm the 
power of the prefect. They have issued directives forbidding ministers in 
Paris to communicate directly with their field services.* Unfortunately, 


* Brian Chapman, The Prefects and Provincial France (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Lid., 1955), gives a vivid picture of the prefect, his powers and his duties. See also ‘Organi- 
gramme d’une grande préfecture’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, Chart no. IX. 

* This problem is discussed in Maurice Causeret, ‘Le Préfet et les services extérieurs 
des ministéres’, L’Organisation gouvernementale, pp. 51-54. 

> The decrees of 19 June 1950 and 26 Sept. 1953 state firmly that the prefect ‘. . . assure 
la direction générale de l’activité des fonctionnaires de I’Etat dans son département . . .’. 
Cited in Roger Farcat, ‘La Fonction préfectorale et ses rapports avec les services extérieurs 
et les administrations’, La Revue administrative, vii (1954), 627-8. Chapman points out that 
the drive to strengthen the prefects had the support of locally elected officials who wanted 
‘o maintain traditional forms of local government; op. cit., p. 167. The members of the 
central legislature also supported the prefect and opposed any shifting of controls to 
regional authorities, Such a shift beyond the boundaries of a single département would 
weaken the influence of members of the National Assembly whose constituency is the 
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there has been little beyond these statements of good intentions. What 
would be needed to stop the erosion of prefectoral control would be 
detailed regulations requiring ministers to delegate fiscal and operating 
functions to the prefects and not to the chiefs of their field services, 
However, it is doubtful whether the old system of prefectoral supervision 
can ever be restored. Specialists operating in the field services will always } {f 
look to their specialist service chiefs in regional offices or in Paris. Their | 24" 
background, training, and outlook will divide them sharply from the f the 
generalist and political background of the prefect. The prefect’s first con- | °ft 
cern is for the maintenance of peace and order in his district; the specialist's | Th 
first loyalty is to the standards of his profession and to the administrative | °4" 
organization of which he is a part.! Th 

Frequent Communist-inspired unrest during the post-war period has led § Pla 


















































to the creation of regional security administration. To strengthen internal J PO 
security, the country was divided into nine regions, which are coterminous of 
with the military districts. Over each district was placed an Inspecteur | “V' 
Général d’administration en mission extraordinaire, GAME for short. } ‘he 
At the present time the IGAME for each region is the prefect of the capital J ©? 
city of that region. Though the IGAME is not a latter-day royal intendant | !im 
or a Vichy regional prefect he exercises important controls, not only in the (5) 
field of international security but in general administration. He has letters J 13 
of instruction which enable him to take full control of the region during Bf: 
emergencies, and he can be given special duties by the central ministries  ‘!@ 
at other times.’ on 
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The instability and the highly developed group system which have the 
characterized France since the Revolution have made impossible the § ‘4 
application of unified political controls over the administrative system. — P° 
Because neither the legislature nor the executive could supply effective t 
political direction, the system developed a set of internal controls. Though Ei 
the standards developed by these internal control organs are almost of 
entirely independent of public opinion and political control, they have not fF “2 
remained unchanged. But they have been modified in relation to changing FS" 
sengeps not in accordance with a democratic mandate but only in the 
ight of the personal and professional consciences of an élite body of (19 
département. See Diamant, ‘The Department, the Prefect and Dual Supervision in French jur 
Administration: A Comparative Study’, The Journal of Politics, xvi (1954), 478. = 
* Chapman, op. cit., p. 168. = 

2 J. Lemasurier, ‘Les Inspecteurs Généraux de I’administration en mission extraordinaire’, es 


La Revue administrative, vii (1954), 377-82, lists some of the specific duties assigned to the 
IGAMEs in recent years. 
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administrators. The entire system of controls and tensions within the 
French administrative system is influenced by this weakness of the expressed 
political will and the controlling position of a small group of higher civil 
servants. 

Five principal characteristics of French administration have emerged 
from the present analysis. (1) There is a heavy emphasis on legal and 
narrow fiscal standards in measuring and controlling the performance of 
the public service. (2) Emphasis on such standards has exalted the position| 
of the staff corps which enforce them, at the expense of line administrators. 
These powerful staff corps which have attracted the best qualified appli- 
cants for the public service are the fiscal inspectorate and the Conseil d’ Etat. 
These two together with the Cour des Comptes exercise vast powers Over. 
planned, current, and past actions of all administrative officials. (3) The 
position of these élites of the higher service is reinforced by their monopoly 
of the highest position of the line agencies. (4) The only general administra- 
tive corps whose controlling position has been weakened to some degree is 
the prefectoral corps. But the prefects have always had the support of the 
Conseil d’Etat which has recently attempted to protect them by sharply 
limiting ministerial subdelegation to the chiefs of technical field services.’ 
(5) Finally, the types of controls exercised by the Conseil d’ Etat, the Finance 
Inspectorate, and similar control organs have reduced severely the scope 
of administrative discretion and initiative. The expanding scope of modern 
state activity does not destroy the validity of the traditional methods of 
control and supervision, it simply reduces them to the position of one 
among many management techniques. The prestige of these traditional 
services has retarded the development of modern management tools which 
make it possible for the executive to improve administrative services, rather 
than merely to criticize the legality of expenditures. In recent years the 
traditional control organs have been able to extend the scope of their 
powers to the new nationalized enterprises.” 

In a recent comparative study of bureaucratic political systems S. N. , 
Eisenstadt isolated two criteria of bureaucratic autonomy: (a) organization 
of the bureaucracy according to its gwn standards, rather than those of 
any other group, and (b) conduct of an independent role in the political 
struggle and the general status-hierarchy of the society.’ Judged by these 


ion — ‘Le cloaque des délégations des signatures’, La Revue administrative, ii 
, 581-5. 
_? The Council of State has resisted that tendency. In the past it has refused to take 
Jurisdiction over those cases in which the government acted like a private entrepreneur, 
such as disputes arising out of the operation of the nationalized railways. The Council has 
extended this line of reasoning to the newly nationalized enterprises. See Georges Langrod, 
‘The French Council of State: Its Role in the Formulation and Implementation of Adminis- 
trative Law’, The American Political Science Review, xlix (1955), 690. 

* ‘Political Struggle in Bureaucratic Societies’, World Politics, ix (1956), 19-20. 
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standards the French bureaucracy has, indeed, a high degree of autonomy. 
a result, the French administrative system is rather insensitive to political 
uthority and to the democratic process, but capable of operating without 
strong political direction and developing its own substantive goals and 
standards of performance. 
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NOTES AND REVIEW ARTICLES 
THE EUROPEAN IDEA 


J. D. B. MILLER 
University of Leicester 


EUROPEAN integration is a question which lends itself readily to symposia and joint 
authorship. Both these books’ are the results of conferences at which the European idea 
was discussed. Professor Beloff’s is the outcome of a Round Table in 1953 and a Study 
Group in 1956, and was prepared at the request of the Council of Europe; C. Grove Haines’s 
follows from a conference at Bologna in 1956 under the sponsorship of the Bologna Centre 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The aims of both are similar. They try to examine the 
problem of European integration in its various aspects, and to discuss how it might be 
brought about. But the two books are dissimilar in composition. European Integration is 
a straight reprint of eighteen papers read at Bologna, with only a Foreword, a Preface, and 
an Introduction to interpret them. In Europe and the Europeans, on the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Beloff has essayed an extremely difficult task, that of combining the work of an 
independent commentator and a rapporteur. In so far as he appears as an independent 
commentator, especially in his first two chapters on ‘The Problem of Definition’ and ‘The 


) Historical Foundations’, his work could hardly be bettered. Nowhere else have I seen the 


ambiguities in the word Europe so convincingly exposed, But where he has attempted to 
give full measure to the views of others, the work is less satisfactory. Large sections of 
the book are obviously written by other hands; they do not fit in well with Professor Beloff’s 
own observations. Some of these other sections, including those on Science and the Arts, 
are extremely well done. Others, in particular the sections on Economics, display personal 


4 quirks and fancies which are at variance with Professor Beloff’s sober, careful analysis; 


while there are some, especially the section on the European philosophical tradition, which 
are painfully turgid and pointless. I have the impression that Professor Beloff was too kind 


| to his collaborators, and that the book would have been better if he had either excised them 


altogether or printed their contributions under their names and not his. As the book stands, 
it contains many shrewd observations and much sound theory, but is vitiated by the diffi- 
culty of combining disparate aims and interests. In this connexion European Integration is 
more satisfying: since no attempt has been made to integrate it, it exhibits plainly the 
divergences amongst those who think they can make a Europe, and enables the reader to 
distinguish points of view more clearly than in Europe and the Europeans. 

Taken together, the two books provide a good display of the faith of European integra- 
tionists, and of some—though only some—of the criticisms which can be made of the 
integration movement. There are plenty of expressions of faith, such as Denis de Rouge- 
mont’s complaints about the ‘unnecessary pettifogging and malicious objections which the 
Opponents of our union are so ready to multiply’,? and Paul Van Zeeland’s simple affirma- 
tion that ‘Europe will be. It will be because it has to be.’* But there is also a good deal of 
evidence about the machinery of existing European institutions and the political problems 


* EUROPE AND THE EUROPEANS: AN INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION. By 
MAX BELOFF. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. xix+288. 25s.) EUROPEAN INTEGRATION. 
Edited by C. GROVE HAINES. (Johns Hopkins University Press and Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xvi+310. 30s.) 


* Beloff, p. xii. > Haines, p. x. 
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which they encounter. The combination of these two elements makes it possible to ask 
whether, in Sorel’s terms, European integration is a Myth or a Utopia;' and why it has 
made so little progress, measured by the hopes of its proponents. 

Obviously, integrationists are anxious that Europe should be the vehicle of-a Myth. They 
are convinced that deep in the hearts of the peoples of Europe lies a determination to act 
together, to make one of themselves; even when not consciously aware of this, the peoples 
still subconsciously wish it: there are ‘vital forces’ waiting to be stirred up, ‘secret energies’ 
which must be crystallized? They also look forward to a battle, which will be won only 
if the Myth has done its work: de Rougemont likens Europe’s position now to that of the 
Byzantine Empire, which had its capital pillaged and its sanctuary violated by the Crusaders 
in 1204 because it refused to accept a small sacrifice.’ If the sacrifice of national sovereignty 
is made, the barbarians will be kept out. The actual character of the barbarians varies. In 











































most accounts it is the Russians with their godless Communism; in others the Russians are go 
joined by the Americans. Professor Beloff makes short work of those (including the writer th 
of his own Introduction) who try to make ‘Europe’ a cultural entity distinct from either sh 
Russia or the United States. But this has little effect upon the more enthusiastic proponents th 
of the European idea. They see Europe beleaguered, either by military force or cultural to 
imperialism, or both, and they wish to see it triumphant through unity. Their sense of th 
solidarity is enhanced by another belief, which is similar to Sorel’s in his formulation of we 
the Myth of the General Strike. He accepted the general Marxist view that individualism v2 
was out of date and must be succeeded by mass action; they believe that nationalism is ar 
out of date, on account of its performance in the Second World War, and must be succeeded aj) 
by an integration of nation-states in Europe. In fact, they consider themselves the full hapy 
embodiment of a Myth. it me 
Are they right? Is it reasonable to assume that, because some politicians and intellectuals B thei 
wish to make Europe, the peoples of Europe also wish to do so? Some of the integrationists B pec, 
are doubtful. One of them writes:* It 
The necessity for European integration is sufficiently well known. On the Continent of & of t 
Western Europe most of the leading personalities in public affairs are very much con- % amc 
scious of it. But, on the whole, this consciousness has only reached the heads, and not the an 
hearts, of men. The European masses, though by no means unresponsive to the European JB ence 
idea when it is put clearly before them, have not yet developed any definite sense of  libe 
European solidarity or unity. Nor have they yet been given any true leadership toward the 
that end. citiz 
Even though this statement has a sting in its tail—the suggestion that ‘true’ leadership will B “* 
somehow persuade the peoples of Europe of where their real will lies—it is sufficiently § °"° 
perceptive to indicate that the European idea has little of the Myth about it but its claims, Eur 
and that the idea is, in Sorel’s terms, a Utopia, a politicians’ construct. Like Imperial we 
Federation before it, it is a scheme formulated by men with a passion for completeness ro 
and a determination to make political units conform to a destiny which is assumed to have a 
been decided for them by fate, history, culture, and the secret springs of the General Will " 
In fact, as Mr. William Pickles has forcefully argued,’ there is little reason to believe that - 
the ‘Europeans’ have any following except among intellectuals and professional politicians. - 
The French deputy who told Mr. Pickles, ‘I can commit myself as far as I like on this bee 
issue, because my constituents are totally uninterested in it’, was typical of ‘Europeans’ at arg 
large. The evidence which is usually produced for the view that European integration has re 
great popular support is either insignificant or irrelevant. It is insignificant in those cases 
where it concerns the support of youth groups and miscellaneous groups of people without — 
influence or clearly defined interests; it is irrelevant in those cases where it concerns support a 
* My use of the two terms here is similar to that in my note, ‘The Utopia of Imperial Ma 
Federation’, Political Studies, vol. iv, no. 2, pp. 195-7. att 





? Henri Brugmans in Haines, p. 162. > Beloff, p. xix. 
* Hans Nord, Secretary General of the Netherlands Council of the European Movement, 
in Haines, pp. 215-16. 5 Letter in The Economist, 2 Nov. 1957. 
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from political parties which are elected for quite other reasons than their expressed 
devotion to European integration. If anyone thinks that the Christian Democrat vote in 
France, Italy, or West Germany owes much to ‘Europeanism’, he needs to look again at the 
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actual operation of politics in those countries. 
on If European integration is a politicians’ construct, and not a deep-seated felt need 


_.<° § amongst Europeans, its failure to progress becomes more understandable than if one starts 
from the assumption that it was ordained by fate to succeed. Those ‘Europeans’ who are 
he | devoted to it are forced to believe that it has been frustrated by conspiracy; in their 
demonology, as manifested by Altiero Spinelli, the Secretary General of the European 
Federalist Movement, the part of the Demon King is played by Britain:' 





nt 

i The Marshall Plan represented the one chance for Europe to unite. If the American 
are government had seen through the false European spirit of the British and had granted 
iter the aids contingent on the creation of political federal institutions on the Continent, we 
her should now have European union, since no serious opposition could have been given by 
nts the forces favoring maintenance of sovereignty, except, of course, by Great Britain. It is 
ral to be regretted that the Americans, on this score, were duped by Great Britain in one of 
of the greatest deceptions in modern European history, and so instead of a political union 
of we have witnessed the maintenance and strengthening of the national particularisms, 
ism vaguely disguised in European terms, which for some time have deceived both American 
1 is and European public opinion. 


ded § All the elements of subversion and conspiracy are here: the hour of destiny, the means to 
‘ull happiness, the cunning deceiver, the confusion of the minds of the good and true. But is 
it necessary to assume all this? If we take the view that ‘Europeans’ are trying to foist on 
lals their peoples something which those peoples do not want, the explanation of failure 
ists becomes much easier. 
It is one of the defects of these two books that they do not give sufficient space to analysis 
t of of the attraction which the sovereign state has for its citizens. There is a considerable 
on- & amount of material intended to show that the sovereign state has been a threat to peace, 
the an obstacle to the objective study of history, a hindrance to the free flow of goods, and an 
ean encouragement to the baser passions. All of this indictment is true; it has been part of the 
- of & liberal’s case against the sovereign state for many years. But both books fail to indicate 
ard § the advantages, especially in the economic field, which the sovereign state provides for its 
citizens.” If these advantages did not exist, there would be every reason to expect a great 
will @ @ve of popular feeling in favour of integration. Patriotism, in itself, would hardly prove 
atly enough to sustain the sovereign state. But they do exist, and have come to be accepted by 
ms, @ Europeans, and by other peoples to whom the concept of the sovereign state has been 
rial @ ‘ansported, as the plainest reasons for keeping one’s national autonomy and not merging 
ress @ With other countries. Apart from the capacity of the sovereign state to generate loyalty 
ave @ ‘hrough language, education, and propaganda, its most obvious attraction to its citizens is 
Vill. that it has become a means of guaranteeing livelihoods. It is essentially a protective device; 
hat | 1S operation can be visualized as a kind of continual contract within which the government 
ans, @ Promises economic security and protection in return for loyalty and such practical support 
this 28 military service. The man whose views ought to be prominently displayed in both books, 
at argued over, perhaps denounced in the direst terms, is Friedrich List; yet his name does 
has | %°t appear in either index. It is List’s system of national economy that has drawn the 
ases § ‘Stinctive profile of modern Europe; furthermore, List’s policy is the one which formerly 
out @ “pendent states in Asia and Africa are most anxious to put into effect, as soon as they 
port receive their sovereignty. Protectionism is the distinctive doctrine of modern Europe; it is 
even a notable feature of the most spectacular ‘European’ development so far, the Common 
tial § Market.? The Market is a means of safeguarding existing advantages and creating new ones, 
at the expense of nations outside it. It seeks to extend the distinctive protectionist forms of 


am * Haines, p. 54. 
1. * One exception is E. N. Van Kleffens; see Haines, pp. 91-93. 


> See William Pickles, ‘European Union?’, in The Twentieth Century, Feb. 1958. 
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the sovereign state to a wider area. The peoples of the Messina countries accepted the 
Common Market, not because they were ‘Europeans’, but because they were promised that 
they would retain their existing economic security and receive fresh advantages. There is 
no need to go outside the history of the modern sovereign state to account for their 
acquiescence. 

It would be difficult to persuade a devoted ‘European’ that one can explain both the 
creation of the Common Market and the failure of the European movement at large, in 
terms of the attachment of Europeans to the sovereign state. This is partly because his sense 
of Myth is built upon a fundamental unity of purpose, rather than a fundamental and 
growing sense of national advantage, amongst Europeans. It is also because he is usually 
a liberal in economics, and refuses to recognize the positive advantages which men derive 
from protective devices: he turns his back on the plain evidence of economic growth, and 
prefers to discuss protectionism in terms of restrictionism and scarcity. It is an article of 
faith with him that tariffs, quotas, subsidies, and the like must lead to poverty. If the 
average European, who is by now a Listian by nature, thinks differently, so much the 
worse for the average European. 

On the evidence of these two books, liberalism in economics and catholicism in religion 
are the two great stumbling-blocks of the European movement. Both prevent devotees from 
seeing the plain facts around them. One encourages fantasies about the future, the other 
induces fantasies about the past. Both are guilty of what Professor Beloff has elsewhere 
called ‘the rape of Europa’, the attempt to capture the idea for one or other particular 
interest.’ If Europe is to be built, it will be built by either the force of conquest or the 
careful accommodation of national aims, not by the advocacy of a Utopia which is 
incapable of generating a Myth to support it. 


PARTY DEMOCRACY AND 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


RALPH MILIBAND 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Dr. R. T. MCKENZIE’s comments (Political Studies, June 1957) on Mr. S. Rose’s article 
‘Policy Decision in Opposition’ (Political Studies, June 1956) go far beyond the issue of the 
precise role which the annual Conference of the Labour Party plays in the determination of 
party policy. The questions Dr. McKenzie now raises concerning democracy and the Labour 
Party greatly widen the debate and seem well worth further discussion. 

In his British Political Parties Dr. McKenzie put forward the now familiar thesis that, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Labour Party Constitution and the pronouncements 
of various Labour leaders, notably Mr. Attlee, annual Conference was not in fact the major 
policy-making authority of the Party. Mr. Rose’s article was intended to refute this view, 
at least for the period 1952-5, and to show that ‘Labour Party Conferences really take 
decisions which determine policy’ (Political Studies, iv. 131). 

Which of these two views more nearly approximates to reality is obviously an interesting 
and important question but does not concern me here. What does is Dr. McKenzie’s 
insistence that, in any case, it would be a calamity of the first order if annual Conference 
did exercise supreme authority over the Labour Party, and his contention that ‘the Labour 
Party will continue to be in jeopardy as long as it clings to a party constitution which is 
based on an archaic doctrine of intra-party democracy which is in fact incompatible with 


* Max Beloff, ‘The Rape of Europa’, The Listener, 20 Sept. 1956. 
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parliamentary government’ (Political Studies, v. 180). It is this view which I propose to 
discuss in the following pages. 

It may be best to begin by recapitulating briefly the constitutional provisions which 
embody what Dr. McKenzie calls an ‘archaic doctrine of intra-party democracy’. Clause 
IV, para. 3 of the Labour Party Constitution states that one of the Party objects is ‘to give 
effect as far as may be practicable to the principles from time to time approved by the Party 
Conference’. This is supplemented—as well it might be—by Clause V, para. 1 which states 
that ‘the Party Conference shall decide from time to time what specific proposals of legis- 
lature, financial and administrative reform shall be included in the Party Programme’. On 
the other hand, it is ‘the National Executive Committee and the Executive Committee of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party [which] shall decide what items from the Party Programme 
shall be included in the Manifesto which shall be issued by the National Executive Com- 
mittee prior to every General Election’ (Clause V, para. 2). 

These clauses quite clearly attribute to annual Conference a dominant share in the 
enunciation of the Labour Party’s general principles and a lesser, though still substantial, 
share in the determination of the Party’s electoral programme. However, they do not cover 
many issues which are not issues of Party principle, or items for inclusion in the Party 
electoral programme, but which are of vital concern to annual Conference, the PLP, the 
Shadow Cabinet, and a Labour Government in office. On these issues of ‘ordinary’ policy 
the Constitution itself is silent. 

There are, however, certain rules and conventions which have gained acceptance over 
the years. The basic rule affecting the relationship of annual Conference to the Party’s 
parliamentary leadership was passed in 1907 and has remained, as Dr. McKenzie notes," 
‘the standard definition’ of that relationship: 


That resolutions instructing the Parliamentary Party as to their action in the House of 
Commons be taken as the opinions of the Conference, on the understanding that the time 
and method of giving effect to these instructions be left to the Party in the House, in 
conjunction with the National Executive.” 


It is certainly true that, on the basis of this formula, the leadership of the Party has 
successfully defeated over the years the repeated attempts of Conference to give specific 
instructions to the PLP as to the course of action it ought to pursue in Parliament, or to 
the course of action a Labour Government ought to follow when in office. But it is of 
fundamental importance to realize that what has been denied by the leadership of the Party 
is the right of annual Conference to lay down the exact priorities which the PLP or a 
Labour Government should adopt, and not the right of Conference to lay down binding 
policy for the movement as a whole. 

In practice, of course, this has meant that the PLP has been able to shelve Conference 
decisions. But this does not detract from the principle stated by Mr. Rose that ‘no other 
organ of the Party claims the authority to override Conference’ (Political Studies, iv. 130). 
Breaches of the principle may be quoted in plenty; but they are breaches, for which the 
Party leaders are accountable to Conference. 

Now why should this doctrine of intra-party democracy be deemed so outrageous? Why 
should the constitutional supremacy of annual Conference cause Dr. McKenzie such 
concern? 

There is, first, the fact that ‘only a few hundred thousand people . . . control and operate 
Labour’s mass organizations’ (Political Studies, v. 182) and the notion that the delegates at 
Labour Party Conferences only represent that minority ‘who draft conference resolutions 
and dispose of the millions of votes of the trade unions and the constituency parties at the 
party conference’ (ibid.). Why, Dr. McKenzie asks, should these people be entitled to issue 
directives and instructions to their leaders and why should this be thought ‘democratic’? 

There are a number of answers to these questions. To begin with, Conference does not 


1 British Political Parties (London, 1955), p. 395. 
2 Ibid., p. 393. 
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issue directives and instructions to a set of passive and servile leaders. Conference, after all, 
is not made up of the rank and file activists alone, communicating their dicta to the leader- 
ship. It includes the Party leaders and the parliamentarians as well, and no one certainly 
would argue that the leaders do not get a proper hearing at Conference or that they are 
not able to exercise a major influence on the decisions reached by it. Conference provides 
a meeting ground for leaders and rank and file and offers a forum of debate for the con- 
frontation of the views and tendencies of all sections of the Labour movement. 

As to the argument that the activist minority is unrepresentative of the membership of 
the Party, the answer is threefold. First, there is precious little evidence for the view that 
Conference delegates, both from the constituencies and the unions, do not in fact provide 
a fair cross-section of Party opinion. The idea so pungently put forward by the late Sidney 
Webb that Conference delegates, or at least delegates from the constituencies, are a bunch 
of cranks and fanatics, representative only of an equally cranky and fanatical minority is 
an interesting expression of opinion, not a statement of fact. Secondly, the undoubted fact 
that only a minority of registered members of the Labour Party do take an active part in 
the management of its affairs is certainly deplorable; but the situation is hardly likely to 
be improved by curtailing what powers the rank and file of the party now has. And thirdly, 
it is surely an odd notion of democracy that the active minority should be penalized for the 
apathy of the majority. Any tenable objection to the ‘unrepresentative’ character of Con- 
ference delegates could only be sustained on the ground that those members of the Labour 
Party who do not participate in its activities are prevented from doing so by those who do. 
This is the case neither for the constituency parties nor for their affiliated trade union 
organizations. 

Dr. McKenzie, it should be noted, does not object to Conference wielding some power, 
despite the unrepresentativeness he detects in its composition. He is willing to have ‘the 
views of the party workers, collectively expressed at the annual conference, carry consider- 
able weight with the party leaders’ (ibid., p. 181); indeed, he grants that ‘the parliamen- 
tarians will inevitably take into account the views of their organized supporters outside 
Parliament’ (ibid., p. 181). 

We should be clear as to what this means in practice. It means that Conference delegates 
should be allowed to argue to their heart’s content, and even take as many decisions as they 
like, but that their leaders inside and outside Parliament, after having thanked the delegates 
for providing them with so much food for thought, and assured them of their unfailing 
interest and devotion should then be able to resume the serious business of politics, free 
from tiresome commitments to their followers. There must no doubt be occasions when the 
actions of those leaders would happen to coincide with the wishes of their followers; but 
that would be for the leaders to decide. 

The first result of Dr. McKenzie’s doctrine would be to bring about a substantial diminu- 
tion in the vitality of annual Conference. Where men and women impelled by distinct 
political ideals know that the decisions they take need not commit their leaders, they must 
soon come to feel an overwhelming sense of futility and frustration which must be deeply 
harmful to the conduct of democratic politics generally. 

Nor can it be doubted that a diminution in the (already circumscribed) powers of the 
rank and file must inevitably result in an increase in the powers of the leaders, in the 
exaltation of their status, in the strengthening of the bureaucratic element which always 
appears in any mass organization, and in the widening of the gulf which separates party 
leaders from their followers. 

This century has already witnessed a steady professionalization of politics, the fetishism 
of the party machine, the cult of leadership. As a result, the impact which the non- 
professional politically interested individual is able to make upon political life has become 
frighteningly small. Whatever contributes to the growth of his significance also contributes 
to the vitality of democratic politics. 


Dr. McKenzie’s second main objection to the power of annual Conference belongs to 4 
different order of ideas and has been raised before on a number of occasions, notably by 
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Mr. Churchill at the General Election of 1945. This is the argument that ‘intra-party 
democracy is in fact incompatible with parliamentary government’. 

One would welcome a detailed exposition of the precise reasons why this should be the 
case, but the general idea is presumably that members of Parliament should not be com- 
mitted to decisions emanating from a body outside Parliament (unless that body is the 
electorate); and, secondly, that no Government should have to abide by any decision save 
that of Parliament. The two cases must be dealt with separately. 

In accordance with the Constitution of the Labour Party, as Mr. Rose points out, Labour 
candidates to Parliament undertake to ‘accept and conform to the Constitution, Programme, 
Principles and Policy of the Party’. This is undoubtedly a limitation upon the autonomy of 
Labour members of Parliament which, on a strictly Burkean view, is incompatible with 
parliamentary government. The trouble with the Burkean view, however, is that it bears 
no relevance to the conditions of contemporary political life, assuming it ever had any 
relevance to political reality at all. 

Members of Parliament cannot nowadays realistically claim Burkean independence nor 
is it in the least evident that democracy would be better served if they could. To suggest that 
they should be free from commitment on the great issues of the day until they have heard 
those issues debated in Parliament is to take a purely mythical view of the workings of the 
political process. 

Dr. McKenzie appears to imply that because ‘the members of the PLP are elected by 
approximately 13 million voters’ (ibid., p. 181), they should be responsible to those electors 
and to none else. But the electorate is a necessarily amorphous mass, which, at least between 
elections, only acquires political meaning and becomes capable of political initiative through 
organization, mainly political organization. 

No one would seriously suggest that M.P.s should be the puppets of their Party, and 
simple common sense requires that they should be possessed of a certain degree of indepen- 
dence and initiative. But not that they should be able to ignore the decisions of the Party 
to which they belong. 

It could reasonably be argued that the penalties for occasional indiscipline should not be 
too heavy. Indeed, a case could be made out for the view that, given a profound division of 
opinion in the PLP, the best course for the PLP would be to abstain when the issue came to 
the vote in the House (which is in fact what did happen in regard to German rearmament). 
What cannot reasonably be argued is that the PLP, as a body, should, for example, be able 
to vote for German rearmament when the Party Conference had decided against it. 

The case is somewhat different with regard to the commitments of a Labour administra- 
tion. Both Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison warned the Scarborough Conference that if the 
anti-German rearmament resolution prevailed, a future Labour Foreign Secretary would 
be left ‘tied and bound’. I must confess that I find this prospect less frightening than does 
Dr. McKenzie. But the point is in any case invalid. A Labour Government intent upon a 
policy condemned by an earlier Party Conference can always seek a reversal of Conference 
decision the year after. Labour Party conferences do not work on the principle of stare 
decisis. 

Furthermore, there can be no doubt that the Labour Party’s rank and file has always 
accorded a wide margin of freedom to its leaders in office. It has often intimated its wishes 
to them, only to be told that the time was not opportune or that those wishes could not, 
for a variety of reasons, be carried out. In that dialogue between leaders and followers 
which is the essence of democracy in the age of mass politics, Labour Conferences have 
usually accorded the last word to the Party leaders. But ‘intra-party democracy’ at least 
ensures that there is dialogue. The leaders of the Labour Party are at least required to argue 
the case with their followers and seek to persuade them, from reason and not from authority, 
that the course of action they wish to see pursued is indeed inopportune. The leaders of the 
Party in office carry national responsibilities; but their assumption of office does not divest 
them of their responsibilities to their followers. 

The alternative, I submit, is a narrowly restricted conception of politics, which requires 
that professional politicians should be protected from the vulgar promptings of the market 
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place, But such protection can, in a society such as ours, only be achieved by manceuvre, ff no ot 
manipulation, and mendacity and by the degradation of the business of politics. The f Kenn 
authority which the annual Conference of the Labour Party claims over its leaders is at § deter 


least one obstacle to that degradation. more 
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IN his admirable study of the British general election of 1955, Mr. David Butler asked, I carr 
among other things, whether party organization made a difference in the outcome. His I per, 
answer was, “The evidence is inconclusive but it certainly gives no positive support to those B 
who contend that the results were greatly affected by the efficiency of the local machines." Bene; 
As Mr. Butler says, his evidence is inconclusive, and lack of positive support is by no B thre 
means equivalent to disproof of party machine influence where much evidence is yet to be B the 
gathered. Still, his statement carries an implication along these lines which would, if borne war 
out by more conclusive evidence in a number of other electoral situations, radically revise B poy, 
the general body of theory which political scientists use to explain the functions of party Baio, 
machines in dramatizing issues and mobilizing voters. It would also further reduce the B) gra, 
effective claims of the constituency associations for a more influential voice in the annual § ;,, 5 
party conferences and in the formulation of party programmes. For these reasons it is / 
important to consider any empirical data which confirm or refute party machine influence ma: 
with British voters. the 
As might well be expected, one does not have to inquire very far among practitioners B wa, 


affiliated with either the Conservative or Labour machines to find emphatic rejection of 
Mr. Butler’s view. One of these practitioners, Mr. R. I. A. Kennedy, until recently Con- 
servative Agent for Harrow East, offers some data which lend impressive support to a 
contrary hypothesis, namely that the efficiency of the local machines is one of several basic 
factors determining the outcome of at least the more closely contested elections.” 

The different viewpoints of Mr. Butler and Mr. Kennedy seem to reflect their different Fy, 
methods of analysing the question. Mr. Butler believes there is no satisfactory way of 
objectively measuring improvements in party organization, except for the special case of So 
the postal votes, which he does attribute to the efficiency of agents. For any general impres- shi 
sions about organizational competence, however, Mr. Butler believes one must turn to 
more subjective evidence. Accordingly, he asked a number of Conservative Area Agents 
and Labour Regional Organizers to name, privately, one or two of the constituencies under So 
their supervision where they expected an exceptionally favourable swing in the 1955 
general election because of the extent to which their local organization had improved since 
1951. He then noted that their prophecies did not receive much support from the results; of 
in some cases the outcome was better than average and in some cases worse. He also noted 
that the Labour Party did remarkably well in some constituencies where they had virtually 


‘ This and all other statements of Mr. Butler’s position referred to in this paper can be 3: 
found in D. E. Butler, The British General Election of 1955, London: Macmillan, 1955, Te 
p. 205. K 

? Grateful acknowledgement is due to Mr. Kennedy for making his data available for Is 
this article. Responsibility for the inferences drawn is, of course, entirely my own.—J. C. B. 
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no organization at all, which, of course, does not refute the hypothesis supported by Mr. 
Kennedy’s data that organizational efficiency is one—but only one—of several basic factors 
determining the outcome of elections, especially close ones. Mr. Butler does concede, 
moreover, that special party efforts were enough to save half-a-dozen or so marginal seats 
which Labour might well have lost; but that is the extent of his concession to the electoral 
significance of organizational efficiency. 

In sharp contrast to Mr. Butler’s subjective approach to this particular question, Mr. 
Kennedy combines mathematical tools of analysis with the manipulative techniques of a 
controlled experiment. In contrast to Mr. Butler, whose focus was spread over a nation- 
wide election, Mr. Kennedy used the single division of Harrow East as his laboratory. The 
results can be seen from the following four paragraphs of data, which are drawn from 
Mr. Kennedy’s records and recollections. 

In the urban district council elections of May 1950, the six wards of Harrow East elected 
three Conservatives and three Labour candidates, Of these six wards, three were safely 
Conservative (Kenton, Belmont, and Stanmore North), two were safely Labour (Queens- 
bury and Stanmore South), and one was marginal with a bias to Labour (Harrow Weald). 
In that election the Conservatives had planned to divert election-day workers and cars from 
the three safely Conservative wards to the other three, but this strategy was not effectively 
carried out, due partly to the exhaustion of energy by the general election three months 
before. 

By the urban district council elections of May 1951, however, Conservative spirits and 
energies had recovered and a full-scale strategy of ‘mutual aid’ was planned and carried 
through. Out of a Tory election-day machine of around a thousand workers, about 350 of 
the best-trained and hardest workers were shifted with about 65 cars from the three safe 
wards to the others. Specifically, workers were shifted from Kenton to Queensbury, from 
Belmont to Stanmore South, and from Stanmore North to Harrow Weald. With the polls 
closing at 9 p.m., the shifting began at 5 p.m. and was complete by 6 p.m., except in 
Stanmore South where it was not complete until 7 p.m. due to objections from the candidate 
in Belmont. 

As can be computed from the data in Table I, this 1951 strategy cut the 1950 Labour 
majorities in Queensbury and Stanmore South by 60 per cent., while successfully electing 
the Conservative in Harrow Weald. The strategy of mutual aid thus carried four of the six 
wards instead of the usual three. While these dramatic 1951 cuts in Labour majorities are 
partly attributable to a 12 per cent. drop from the 1950 Labour vote as part of a 3-3 per cent. 
Conservative swing in these six wards as a whole, it is still strikingly clear from Table I 
that the 1951 shift of Tory workers and cars is closely related to the 1951 shifts in the Tory 
vote pattern compared to the 1950 Tory vote pattern. While the total 1951 Conservative 
vote remained nearly the same as in 1950 for the six wards as a whole, it decreased in the 
three wards from which workers were shifted (Kenton, Belmont, and Stanmore North) and 
increased sharply in the three wards to which workers were shifted (Queensbury, Stanmore 
South, and Harrow Weald). Even if the 1951 Labour vote had not dropped from 1950, the 
shifting pattern of Conservative votes in 1951—presumably caused by the shifting of 
workers and cars—would still have elected four instead of the usual three councillors. 

Perhaps more striking is the way in which Conservative gains in Queensbury, Stanmore 
South, and Harrow Weald were reversed in the urban district council elections of May 1952, 
when the mutual aid strategy was no longer applied. The experimental ‘stimulus’ was 
withdrawn and the voters ‘responded’ in the normal ‘control’ pattern of May 1950, instead 
of in the ‘experimental’ pattern of May 1951.' What amounted to a controlled experiment 


* Allowance must be made in interpreting the figures in Table I for the fact that a 
3:3 per cent. Conservative swing for the six wards as a whole in 1951 was followed by a 
remarkably strong Labour counter-swing of 10-9 per cent. in 1952. According to Mr. 
Kennedy, the Harrow East Tory machine was exhausted by the general election of October 
1951, and regarded the 1952 local election as a holding operation, while the Labour machine 
Was activated by a desire to begin the swing against the new Tory government. 
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had been completed. For one reason or another, to conclude Mr. Kennedy’s account, the 
mutual aid experiment has not been repeated, at least through 1956. 

If we assume the validity of Mr. Kennedy’s data, which were drawn from local elections, 
they still do not directly refute Mr. Butler’s interpretation, which was based on observations 
drawn from the general election of 1955. It is quite possible that efficient local party 


TABLE I 


Conservative Voting Gains and Losses 
related to ‘Mutual Aid’ Shifts of Conservative Workers and Cars 
to Labour Wards from Safe Tory Wards in Harrow East Local Elections, 1951 


(Source of Data: R. I. A. Kennedy, Harrow East Conservative Agent) 





Urban District Council Elections 








May 1950 May 1951 May 1952 
Mutual aid 

Wards planned but | Mutual aid effected 
not effected on large scale No mutual aid 


Mutual aid workers and cars 
shifted in 1951 from safe Conservative Number Number | % Change| Number | % Change 
to Labour wards in each set below of votes of votes 1950-1 of votes 1951-2 























Set I 
KENTON (safe Conservative)! 
Conservative . . . ‘ 3,533 3,474 —1-4 3,380 —2:7 
Labour . R ‘4 P 1,521 1,172 1,904 
QUEENSBURY (safe Labour) 
Conservative . - r 2,080 2,303 +10-7 2,073 —100 
Labour . ‘ j ‘ ; 2,894 2,632 3,645 
Set II 
BELMONT (safe Conservative) . 
Conservative . x i 3,137 2,809 —10°5 2,522 —99 
Labour . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,370 1,022 1,513 
STANMORE SOUTH (safe Labour) 
Conservative . = j - 2,017 2,230 +96 1,740 —220 
Labour ‘ ; : ; 2,601 2,463 3,068 
Set Ill 
STANMORE NorTH (safe Conservative) 
Conservative . i ; ; 3,449 3,225 —6°5 3,031 —60 
Labour . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,147 931 1,560 
HARROW WEALD (marginal Labour) 
Conservative . ‘ A ‘ 2,555 2,850 +10-4 2,657 —68 
Labour . - . ; 2,808 2,604 3,735 
SUMMARY 
Total Conservative . - ; 16,771 16,891 +0-7 15,403 —88 
Total Labour 5 : : ‘ 12,341 10,824 —12:3 15,425 +363 
Per cent. swing . - ‘ J 3-3 10-9 
TOTAL VOTE ‘ ‘ P e 29,112 27,715 —48 30,828 +10.1 





* Kenton was transferred to Harrow Central in the redistricting of 1955, which greatly decreased 
the Conservative potential in Harrow East. 


machines may have relatively more influence on who votes and how in local elections than 
in general elections, on the hypothesis that lower voter interest in local election issues 
yields a relatively stronger influence to party stimuli in the total motivational pattern 
driving the voter to the polls. The council elections of 1950 and 1951, for example, polled 
only 55 and 51 per cent., respectively, of the votes polled in the Harrow East general 
elections of those same years, if this can be taken as evidence of different voter interest in 
the two types of election. 
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On the other hand, it is also quite possible that efficient local machines may still have a 
very significant influence on the outcome of general elections, even though it is less signifi- 
cant than in local elections. At least this view is supported by the following data from 
Harrow East. 

The present Conservative M.P. for Harrow East, Mr. Ian Harvey, took his seat from 
the Labour M.P. by 1,464 votes in a four-cornered race in 1950 and held it by 3,171 votes 
in a three-cornered race the following year. Despite losing the overwhelming Conservative 
ward of Kenton to Harrow Central in the redistricting of 1955, Mr. Harvey retained his 
seat in a straight fight that year by a majority of 3,622 out of 40,864 votes cast.! 

In a remarkable statistical analysis of data drawn from a canvass of all but 1 per cent. 
of the Harrow East voters, Mr. Kennedy has calculated that approximately half of Mr. 
Harvey’s 3,622 vote majority in 1955 consisted of Liberal and doubtful voters who could 
easily abstain or swing in future elections, The precarious nature of this majority is further 
emphasized by Mr. Kennedy’s calculation that it rested partly on the fact that Mr. Harvey 
polled 88 per cent. of the potential Conservative vote while his opponent polled only 82:2 
per cent. of the potential Labour vote; in other words, Mr. Harvey’s victory rested partly, 
but not entirely, on differences in party turnout, which might in turn rest partly on differ- 
ences in machine efficiency. Mr. Kennedy calculated the 1955 Conservative potential at 
52:7 per cent. of the Harrow East electorate, including 2,094 Conservatively inclined 
Liberals and doubtfuls; Liberals and doubtfuls would thus hold far more than the balance 
of power if the 1955 Labour potential were fully mobilized, since a swing of 1,350 voters 
from Conservative to Labour would then swing the election.” 

On the basis of these figures Mr. Harvey’s victory appears to rest on a volatile majority 
of the potential two-party vote multiplied by a higher coefficient of actual mobilization 
than was achieved by the Labour opposition in 1955. Of these two factors, the higher rate 
of mobilization may be more important for the future; as long as this advantage is main- 


_ tained among convinced Conservative voters, the Liberals and doubtfuls who were inclined 


Conservative in 1955 do not hold the balance of power which they would enjoy if the 


| Labour Party should mobilize an equal or larger percentage of its own potential. Mr. 
| Harvey’s seat could thus easily be lost in a future election by some combination of two 
_ basic factors: (1) a reduction in the 1955 Conservative potential in Harrow East due to an 


Siero 





adverse swing among Liberals and doubtfuls or the introduction of a Liberal candidate, 
and (2) loss of the Conservative Party’s 1955 advantage in mobilizing a substantially higher 
percentage of its potential vote there than Labour could. 

Both factors would depend to some extent, the second more than the first, on the influence 
of the local Tory machine, if Mr. Kennedy’s view is more valid than Mr. Butler’s. The 
difficulty is that these same two factors are also ambiguously dependent on voter interest 
in the issues of the election, and this voter interest, which may be stronger in general than 
in local elections, is the variable to which Mr. Butler would probably assign the greater 
weight. Still it is hard to dismiss the influence of party machines as entirely insignificant in 
the outcome of general elections when one recalls Mr. Kennedy’s dramatic mutual aid 
experiment, even though it was performed in local elections. 

If Mr. Kennedy’s machine was able to exert some of this same kind of influence in the 
general ‘election of 1955, we would expect this influence to be reflected in a high voter 
turnout for Harrow East compared to other parliamentary divisions; the machine’s influence 
in increasing its own vote would also increase the total vote so that, if other factors con- 
tributing to a large vote could be distinguished, a large vote relative to the vote in other 
constituencies would become one index of machine influence with the voters. This relation- 
ship of turnout to machine influence can be distinguished from an increase in voter turn- 
out due to intensity of the voters’ interests in the nation-wide issues of a general election; 


* The Times House of Commons, London: The Times Office, 1950, 1951, 1955. 

* These detailed and rigorous calculations can be found in Mr. Kennedy’s ‘Report of the 
General Election, 1955’, and accompanying documents, mimeographed, available at the 
Harrow East Conservative Association office, 77 Lowlands Road, Harrow. 
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where the issues are nation-wide, the intensity of interest in them will probably vary less 
from one division to another than will the influence of local machines. A large vote in al] 
divisions would be attributable to issues; a larger vote in some divisions than in others 
seems more attributable to the varying influence of local machines. Contrary to what one 
might expect, closely contested parliamentary elections did not seem to increase voter turn- 
out in 1955, hence do not constitute a factor that must be distinguished in this connexion, 
According to Mr. Butler, ‘. . . there was no very strong correlation between the size of the 
majority that was being defended and the drop in turnout. In some marginal seats the 
drop was very small, but in others it was well above average.’”! 

If the foregoing reasoning is persuasive that relatively higher general election turnout 
in one division than in others is attributable to party machine influence with the voters in 
that division, then we find confirmation of the vote-influencing effectiveness of Mr. 
Kennedy’s machine in the 1955 general election from Mr. Butler himself. He reports an 


































82:6 per cent. poll for Harrow East in contrast to 76°8 per cent. for the United Kingdom as “te 
a whole and 77:1 per cent. for the suburban boroughs in the London area. His figures put _ 
Harrow East in the upper 10 per cent. of the United Kingdom’s parliamentary divisions in a 
terms of voter turnout in the 1955 general election.” rn 
Part of this turnout, of course, may be due to the influence of the Labour machine, but th ~~ 
Mr. Kennedy’s calculation that his candidate polled 88 per cent. of the 52°7 per cent. Con- Brita 
servative potential in the divisional electorate, while his opponent polled only 82:2 per cent. ae 
of the 47:3 per cent. Labour potential, suggests that the Tory machine was the more efficient pom 
in influencing who voted and how. The efficiency and influence of this machine thus seems § |... 
to have been demonstrated in both local and general elections. anans 
On the basis of the data here considered it is hard to resist the tentative conclusion that com 
the efficiency of local party machines is one of several basic factors determining the out- B > ):, 
come of at least the more closely contested elections, though perhaps more significantly in ister 
local than in general elections. The other basic factors implied in this statement are the B00, 
safety of the seat and the intensity of the interest felt by voters in the issues of the election. Boag 
With respect to the safety of the seat, this factor has not been considered in this paper, B ,, 4, 
but it is a matter of frequent observation that organizational efficiency or campaign § ),,, . 
techniques can do little to overcome a marked pattern of one-party dominance rooted in B 7, 
the tradition and basic interests of a particular constituency. an 
With respect to the intensity of interests, the following may be ventured. To the extent § 3.55; 
that voters feel a more intense interest in general election issues than in local election issues, B p,o¢ 
this intensity motivates them to vote with less party urging in general elections and makes unsy 
them less amenable to party appeals against the interests they feel. To the extent that many § ,, ¢ 
voters feel only a casual interest in any kind of election issue, however, efficient party B o.4, 
activities are likely to influence the outcome of both local and general elections through tion, 
accurately identifying and effectively mobilizing the party’s potential vote. Cou 
In conclusion, then, the influence of a local party machine on the outcome of an election F 4. | 
seems likely to vary directly with its organizational efficiency and inversely to the safety of § 5.5, 
the seat and the intensity of voters’ interests in the issues of the election. ingl 
* Butler, op. cit., p. 198. ? Ibid., pp. 171-97. ~ . 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
RETROSPECT, PROSPECT, AND THEORY’ 


P. A. REYNOLDS 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


In no field of learning, I imagine, does British scholarship fall so far short of that of the 
United States as in the study of international relations. Doubtless this is in part a conse- 
quence of the violence with which the United States was thrust on to the centre of the 
world stage: her national wealth was still rapidly expanding, and she could afford to lavish 
large sums, from government funds or through the great Foundations, upon developing 
the academic study of this new and somewhat terrifying range of political activity. In 
Britain, on the other hand, the problems of foreign policy have long been with us: aware- 
ness of possible advantage, whether academic or public, in their study has only slowly 
dawned, and the dawning has been upon a day of financial stringency cogently dissuading 
universities from sinking part of their limited resources in unprospected territory. The 
consequences daily become clearer. In this country there is no journal that can begin to 
compare with World Politics from Princeton, to mention only one (generous though 
Political Studies has been in offering space for international subjects), and the student of 
international relations must increasingly turn to the United States for books and articles 
recording the results of advancing research. Where British universities have recognized the 
need at all, the attempt has frequently been to meet it by attaching ‘international’ fragments 
to established disciplines—international economics, international history, or international 
law and institutions. 

The all too common result is illustrated by four books that have recently appeared on 
one or another aspect of international organization, three of them American and one 
British, The British book, a survey of the first ten years of the United Nations, edited by 
Professor Wortley of Manchester, is not a bad book. It is simply a very elementary and 
unsystematized one. Essays are written by economists on the Economic and Social Council, 
on GATT and IMF, and on the International Bank, the International Finance Corporation, 
and the U.N. Fund for Economic Development, by a doctor on the World Health Organiza- 
tion, by a lecturer in Education on UNESCO, and by lawyers on the Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice, the Secretariat, and 
the ILO. There is no essay on ‘The United Nations’. There is, astonishingly, no contribution 
from Manchester’s flourishing department of Government. The emphasis is overwhelm- 
ingly legal: few political scientists could perpetrate such jejunities as ‘. . . the Assembly 
has responsibilities to fulfil and must do so despite the risk of incurring the displeasure of 
members . . . its forum ought not to be used to enable the policies of a particular nation 
to be made subject to any irresponsible attack by antagonistic nations’ (p. 13). The level of 
political comment is much the same throughout. The economists’ essays are less naive, 
though still largely descriptive, with the exception of that of Dr. Mars, on the Bank and 
SUNFED, which makes a real contribution. But nowhere does there appear any awareness 
either of the political thought and political assumptions upon which the Charter was based, 


* THE UNITED NATIONS: THE FIRST TEN YEARS. Ed. by B. A. WORTLEY. 
(Manchester University Press. Pp. viiit+206. 25s.) A UNITED NATIONS POLICE 
FORCE. By WILLIAM R. FRYE. (Stevens. Pp. xii+227. 30s.) INTERNATIONAL EQUI- 
LIBRIUM. By GEORGE LISKA. (Harvard University Press. Pp. 223. 40s.) EVOLUTION 
OR REVOLUTION? By LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD. (Harvard University Press. Pp. 220. 36s.) 
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or of the political environment in which the United Nations has had to work. Of course the 
lawyer has an important role to play in the study of international organization, but an 
unintegrated collection of essays by lawyers and economists on the organs and agencies of 
the United Nations does not effectively assist at least the student of politics ‘to assess the 
achievement of the United Nations in its first formative period’ (p. vii). 

The three American books represent different colours on the spectrum of which the 
extremes are simple description and an integral theory of international politics. Mr. Frye, 
a journalist, plumbs greater depths than Professor Wortley in his consideration of the 
possibilities of a United Nations peace force; Mr. Bloomfield carries forward both in time 
and in analysis the many earlier studies of peaceful change by Dunn, Cruttwell, Stone and 
Eichelberger, Manning, and others; Dr. Liska attempts a systematized analysis of inter- 
national organization within the framework of theory for which he found inspiration in 
the idea of the economic firm in equilibrium. Each makes a contribution to knowledge and 
understanding. Few books of similar nature have appeared in this country since the war. 

The idea of an international police force was most closely associated between the wars 
with the name of David Davies, the founder of the international politics chair at Aberyst- 
wyth. But his powerful advocacy evoked little response in a Britain whose chief concern with 
a League of Nations in which the United States was not a member was to use it as an organ 
for the discussion and peaceful settlement of disputes, and for ameliorating social and 
economic conditions in which the seeds of future conflict might germinate. The experience 
of the League in the 1930's led the framers of the U.N. Charter to provide in chapter vii 
for the creation of a Military Staff Committee to give strategic direction to a force to be 
recruited, under Article 43, from the forces of members of the United Nations. But from 
its first meeting in February 1946 the Military Staff Committee reflected the emergent 
differences among the permanent members of the Security Council, and the agreements 
contemplated under Article 43 were never negotiated. A new attempt was made under the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution of November 1950, recommending members to earmark 
contingents and weapons for service under the United Nations should they be called upon; 
but this part of the resolution likewise remained a dead letter since members, among them 
the United States (under Congressional and Defence Department pressure), remained un- 
willing in the cold-war context to reserve badly needed forces for possible action under the 
control of the unpredictable General Assembly. But in the stress of Suez a force was created, 
though not of the kind formerly envisaged. The Emergency Force now in the Middle East 
is a police force, armed only for immediate personal defence, incapable of action against 
the armed forces of any state, and therefore necessarily on Egyptian soil only with Egyptian 
consent. Due to the circumstances of its foundation contingents from the permanent 
members of the Security Council are excluded. This is the history Mr. Frye is concerned 
to examine, and he goes on to consider whether any other type of police force is now 
practical politics, whether the conditions under which the present force was mobilized are 
susceptible of improvement, whether and how such a force might be put on a permanent 
basis, and whether it could serve any useful purpose. Mr. Frye is undoubtedly right in 
giving a negative answer to the first question; he has many useful suggestions about the 
second and third; and he believes, in my view rightly, that a permanent force might serve 
certain restricted purposes, while its existence would slightly reinforce the limited political 
pressures towards peaceful settlement already available within the United Nations. 

Professor Wortley is descriptive of the past. Mr. Frye looks forward from the past to 
the future. Mr. Bloomfield and Dr. Liska attempt, at very different levels, theoretical 
analyses of international organization. The obstacles impeding the development of any 
theory of international relations are well enough known: they include the difficulty of 
defining concepts sufficiently precisely for them to serve as useful analytical tools; the 
necessary inexactness of analysis of motivation, not merely because it is human but because 
it is public and corporate, not private, behaviour that is in question; the too-small number 
of the states-actors for the formulation of well-based generalizations from observed facts; 
the high complexity of the phenomena to be observed; and the all-but insuperable problem 
of finding satisfactory means of measurement. Dr. Liska is not unaware of these difficulties. 
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He deliberately side-steps them by taking, as he says, ‘temporary leave of the facts in order 
to return to them reinforced with a theoretical construct or model’. His theory is based on 
the idea of equilibrium both as a theoretical norm and as an actual tendency. His central 
concept is of ‘institutional equilibrium, applied primarily to international organization with 
respect to its structure, the commitment of its members, and its functional and geographic 
scope’ (p. 13). He finds structural equilibrium in an organization in which the restraints on 
members broadly correspond to their willingness to tolerate them, the influence of members 
roughly equates with their power, and the powers of the various organs correspond to 
their membership. Equilibrium with respect to commitment inheres in correspondence 
between the formal obligations of members and their readiness to act in accordance with 
those obligations. Functional and geographical equilibrium resides in correspondence 
between the functions and jurisdiction actually exercised by the organization, and the 
extent of the needs relevant to its purpose and the adequacy of the area it covers. Each of 
these basic ideas is refined and developed in a series of chapters drawing illustrative 
material from the experience of the Concert of Europe, the League of Nations, and the 
United Nations. The style is highly concentrated and complex, but fortunately does not 
lapse into jargon, and many suggestive propositions emerge. With this I imagine Dr. Liska 
is content. His theory cannot work even with the limited effectiveness of that of the 
economic firm in equilibrium, partly because there is inescapable intermingling of objective 
realities or needs and the subjective assessments of or reactions to them, and partly because 
there is no means of measurement of his variables as prices, costs, and profits may be 
measured. He does not, moreover, always resist the temptation to extrapolate hypotheses 
from very limited data. But the book makes a real effort at systematization, is worthy of 
the concentrated attention it demands, and should stimulate the thinking of every serious 
student of international organization. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s examination of peaceful change has nothing of the sweep or depth of 
Dr. Liska’s study, but it finely illustrates the value of a careful consideration of the evidence 
by a reflective and judicious mind informed by much practical experience of statecraft. 


He throws new light on the evolution of Article 14 of the Charter, which has given rise to 
many differing interpretations, his concluding reflections on the difficulties in the present 
situation are balanced by a realistic assessment of the possibilities of advance, and the 
problem with which he is concerned is of central importance. The study of the theory and 
practice of international organization is significantly advanced by these three works of 
Liska, Bloomfield, and Frye. 





THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Over fifty members, and ten visitors from New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, and the United 
States, attended the eighth annual conference held in March at St. Mary’s College, Durham. 
A reception was given for the conference by the Warden of the Durham Colleges, and the 
Association’s thanks for this should be recorded. At the business meeting during the con- 
ference the Committee for 1958-9 was elected as follows: D. N. Chester, S. E. Finer, W. 
Harrison, W. J. M. Mackenzie, W. H. Morris-Jones, J. C. Rees, W. A. Robson, K. B. 
Smellie, W. S. Steer, and H. Berrington, Department of Political Institutions, University 
College of N. Staffordshire (Secretary-Treasurer), The members of the Association will 
wish to join the Editor in thanking Peter Campbell for his energetic and efficient handling 
of the office of Secretary-Treasurer. 

The next conference will take place in London on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 21, 22, 
and 23 March 1959. 

C. J. Hughes has joined the Department of Government at Leicester and L. Blair of 
Adelaide has been appointed Lecturer in Constitutional Law at Durham. 

T. B. Caldwell, who was recorded in the last issue under Exeter, should have been 
recorded under Leeds. 


MEMBERSHIP, APRIL 1958 


The following names should be added to the list published in Vol. V, No. 3 of Political 
Studies: 
Manchester 
J. B. Cullingworth 
C. H. Dodd 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PROPAGANDA. By LINDLEY FRASER. (Home University Library No. 230; 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 218. 7s. 6d.) 


This small book contains valuable chapters relating Soviet and Nazi broadcast propaganda 
to the moralities of their respective systems. But the author is uniquely well informed about 
British wireless propaganda, and therefore the chapters on the experience of a parliament- 
ary country—Great Britain—are the ones which will be read with most interest by the 
student of government. As it turns out, the student must content himself with reading 
‘between the lines’, for the topics of institutional interest are not directly discussed. The 
U.S.A. is not considered at all. 

In particular, no attempt is made to relate the policy of the BBC to the methods by which 
it is ultimately controlled by, and responsible to, informed public opinion in Great Britain. 
One receives an impression, startling if it is true, of a service of technicians operating in a 
political vacuum. “The BBC at that time, reflecting perhaps the general trend of British 
opinion, felt... .” The policy of the British Broadcasting Corporation is everywhere con- 
tasted with the Reich propaganda Ministry. Is not one of the lessons to be learned from 
propaganda in two wars a lesson about the method by which propaganda should be con- 
trolled by, or left independent of, politicians? The only reference to this topic is the implica- 
tion of the book that the BBC waged war entirely on its own account. 

Like Machiavelli, Mr. Fraser’s experience is as a public servant of not quite the highest 
nnk. Public opinion, in his view, is only a thing to be manipulated. His political vision is 
not complicated by the effective contact with statesmen and politicians which the very 
highest public servants must experience. But even this incomplete viewpoint can, as in the 
past, produce its classic work; and Mr. Fraser is in virtue of his double career as a Professor 
and a propagandist quite exceptionally qualified to do so. Readers should wait for the day 
when the author uses the last chapter of this book as the first chapter of a modern classic 
on statecraft written from the standpoint of propaganda. 


University of Leicester Cc. J. HUGHES 


MARXISM AND THE OPEN MIND. By JouNn LEwis. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. Pp. xviii+ 222. 25s.) 


In this volume Mr. Lewis has collected a number of his essays and lectures on various 
aspects of Marxism. A follower of Marx’s doctrines himself, he is at great pains to 
emphasize for the benefit of his non-Marxist critics that he prefers thinking for himself, 
even at the risk of being charged with unorthodoxy. As one such non-Marxist critic, I hope 
Ican be of some comfort to Mr. Lewis in assuring him that I for one have been unable to 
find anything very unorthodox in his not very original essays. Indeed, the essays belie the 
promise contained in the Preface. For here Mr. Lewis not only boldly criticizes the Soviet 
Union for its intolerance of dissident opinions, but suggests that the theory of Marxism is 
itself in need of re-examination when it comes to the question of safeguarding democratic 
tights. To this interesting subject, however, Mr. Lewis does not return. The essays on the 
Marxist view of freedom and ethics, for example, merely reiterate the familiar argument 
that in order to be free, to ‘leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom’, 
man must be equipped with greater knowledge of the scientific laws of social development; 
While in ethics, if Marxism teaches that the means are justified by the ends, this, according 
to Mr. Lewis, is no more than what is practised by all societies. 
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In his essay on ‘Historical Inevitability’, Mr. Lewis is at great pains to meet the attacks 
on historicism by such critics as Professors Popper and Berlin. But, when his arguments are 
examined, one discovers that he has merely set up his own Aunt Sally for the pleasure of 
knocking her down. Thus, he argues at great length, and returns to the point in other essays, 
that it is quite wrong to suppose that Marxism, by enunciating inexorable laws of history, 
thereby removes individual human responsibility. On the contrary, Marxists insist, he says, 
on the duty not only to know what the laws of social development are, but also to act in 
conformity with them. But whoever argued that Marxism removes the need for ‘respon- 
sibility’ in this sense? Certainly no one who has ever read Marx, let alone scholars of such 
distinction as Berlin or Popper. What opponents of historicism say is that a belief in history 
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as an inexorable, impersonal force provides convenient justification for action, or inaction, bs 
which would otherwise be open to extreme moral condemnation. Here is a simple test for P ; 
those who claim that Marxism is not historicist in this sense. What was the bolshevik seizure 
of power in November 1917? Was it the culminating point of the onward movement of oe 
historical forces, which the great Lenin as a good Marxist understood, and was therefore on 
able to exploit? Or was it the victory of a skilful band of political conspirators, well stocked \ “ 
with German money, quite unscrupulous in their methods and irresponsible in their md 
promises, and exploiting not historical forces but the incompetence of their opponents— - 
the Provisional Government? It is not difficult to see which of the two is the Marxist view, ion 
and which the view of the less doctrinaire historian. 

The remaining essays deal with ‘Idealism and Ideologies’, ‘Human Rights’, Sartre, non 
Berdyaev, ‘Marxist Humanism’, and ‘Communism, the Heir to the Christian Tradition’. ie 
This latter essay was written in 1935, when the heirs to the Christian tradition in the Soviet thei 
Union, having already exterminated some ten million peasants, were girding their loins for 
the great purges of 1937-8. p Que 
London School of Economics and Political Science LEONARD SCHAPIRO 

PA 
. 
WHAT IS JUSTICE? Collected essays by HANS KELSEN. (Cambridge : 

University Press, for California University Press. Pp. 397. 56s. 6d.) ; 

2 
These are fifteen articles by the author of the ‘pure theory of law’, mostly reprinted from F soy 
American legal and philosophical journals. They are not noticeably about justice. A more F(a; 
accurate rubric might have been ‘reflections on legal positivism’. Justice poses no special F cas 
problem here since it is merely one sort of value judgement and reflects in Kelsen’s scheme fF the 
only ‘the emotional component of consciousness’ and ‘the expression of wishes and fears’. F195 
(‘Men with strong self-confidence may prefer individual freedom whereas those with F prj 
inferiority complexes may prefer economic security’ (p. 355).) It is not entirely clear what the 
business justice has turning up in these essays at all except as a demonstration of the sort Bow 
of thing that is not the concern of a relativistic science of law. That a question about the Bin ; 
justice of a legal order ‘cannot be answered within the framework of a science directed at But 
a structural analysis of positive law’ (p. 295) is Kelsen’s position qua legal positivist. Thus B ma 
set out the doctrine is, as it were, merely drawing lines of jurisdiction. It neither asserts not B cop 
denies the possibility of logically respectable value judgements by anyone whose interests B Fir 
are not confined to the structure of positive law. Kelsen, however, does wish to make 4 B  goy 
denial of this kind, and consistently fails to point out the severability of the two doctrines, the 
since he is, as it happens, both a legal and a logical positivist. This, like the moral views of B So 
John Austin, is a typical but unfortunate empirical fact which has made arguments about Fan) 
law more confused than they might have been. of 

In relation to natural law Kelsen describes his position as ‘dualistic’ as opposed to B we; 
‘monistic’. Natural law is irredeemably monistic since it teaches that God created one : 
reality (facts-and-values). On the offensive, however, Kelsen is certainly at his best. The fin; 
most enjoyable essay in the collection is an attack on a modern American natural lawyer's Bem 
‘dynamic’ theory of ‘a universal pattern of action applicable to all men everywhere, requited F pir 
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by human nature itself for its completion’. But this is followed by ‘Absolutism and Rela- 
tivism in Philosophy and Politics’. The argument can only be summarized: There is a 
correlation between political autocracy and metaphysical realism. To believe in absolute 
objective reality is to be bound by a law of cognition not of one’s own making. Relativists 
are (relatively) free to construct their own external worlds but the necessity to avoid 
solipsism requires the recognition and equality of other subjects of cognition. Thus, solips- 
ism corresponds to anarchy, realism to authoritarianism, and relativistic positivism to 
liberal democracy! Hume and Kant should perhaps have been enthusiastic republicans, but 
Kant, at any rate, ‘did not dare express his true opinion’ (p. 205). 

In the essays on the pure theory of law, there are some puzzling manceuvres with the 
phrase ‘binding law’. Chapter 10 (‘Why should the law be obeyed?’) explicitly equates this 
question with the question “What is the reason for the validity of the law?’ The ‘binding 
force’ of the law is said to be its validity (p. 257). The validity of a norm, Kelsen repeatedly 
says, is its existence (p. 180). What exists is not merely the act of legislation but the ‘specific 
significance’ of that act. It has that specific significance or ‘oughtness’ when it is part of a 
legal system which, by and large, is efficacious. This makes for awkwardness in discussing 
the question of obligation or ‘bindingness’ which chapter 10 appears to be about. For the 
statement ‘a valid law ought to be obeyed’ is, given these usages, logically true and it 
becomes necessary to invent further terms (such as ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ signifi- 
cances of a positive norm (p. 257)) to ask under what conditions a norm which is validly 
promulgated as part of an efficacious legal system ought nevertheless not to be obeyed. 
Only dualistic relativistic positivists can say whether, on the whole, this terminology makes 
their lives easier. 


| Queen’s College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


PARLIAMENTARY SOVEREIGNTY AND THE COMMON- 


WEALTH. By GEOFFREY MARSHALL. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pp. 277. 
35s.) 


In this book Mr. Marshall undertakes an analysis of the conception of parliamentary 
sovereignty and discusses the practical application of the concept in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and South Africa; in the last 
case he gives an extended account of the politics and the judicial decisions connected with 
the abolition of the common electoral roll for white and coloured voters between 1951 and 
1956. He also considers the relationship of the doctrine to the general structure of the 
British Commonwealth, both in a separate chapter on the Statute of Westminster and in 
the detailed country studies. Mr. Marshall has a luminous and interesting style; his analysis 
owes much to the methods of the modern linguistic philosophers, in particular to the way 
in which such analysis has been applied to legal problems by Professor Hart of Oxford. 
But the author also has a feeling for the practical working of political institutions, and has 
many shrewd ‘meta-legal’ observations to make about the judicial doctrines which he 
considers. His book combines law, politics, and philosophy. It has three great merits. 
Firstly, the theoretical discussion of sovereignty, and in particular of the doctrine that a 
sovereign may not limit its own competence, dissolves the verbal puzzles and lays bare 
the conflicting attitudes on which divergent doctrines depend. Secondly, the account of the 
South African sovereignty dispute brings together the cases and the politics better than 
any other history of that episode. Thirdly, it provides a useful compendium for students 
of the main puzzles concerning sovereignty which have occurred in the British Common- 
wealth. 

The book has two main weaknesses. On the theoretical side, Mr. Marshall does not 
finally make up his mind whether sovereignty problems are mainly formal, or mainly 
empirical, or whether they combine both logic and ‘brute fact’ and if so, how such com- 
binations are managed. His treatment is substantially analytical, but he is sometimes 
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tempted off into empirical investigations, and in so short a book these are necessarily 
inconclusive. For example, in his last chapter he becomes involved in a discussion of the 
maxim ‘a legislature may not achieve by indirect means what it may not achieve by direct’, 
this is a very big problem, probably requiring another volume, and in any event a deter- 
mination that a particular statute does not offend this maxim is strictly irrelevant to the 
question whether the legislature under discussion is formally ‘sovereign’. Secondly, the 
discussion of examples other than the South African is brief and incomplete. In the Austra- 
lian case, for example, much more attention should have been paid to the procedural 
problems of ‘getting in in time’ which were involved in Trethowan’s Case—an inquiry made 
more pertinent by the dicta of Dixon C.J. in Hughes and Vale Pty. Ltd. v. Gair, which 
Mr. Marshall cites at p. 42 but does not connect with his discussion of Trethowan. Other 
Australian cases which could have been considered are the Tasmanian one of 1924 (dis- 
cussed in Evatt’s The King and His Dominion Governors at p. 180) and McDonald v. Cain 
[1953] V.L.R. 411. 

Nevertheless, here is to be found the best of modern logic as applied to such problems, 
and a wealth of relevant political and judicial experience from every part of the British 
Commonwealth in which the approach to ‘political sovereignty’ has made the problem of 
‘juridical sovereignty’ practical and urgent. 


Australian National University, Canberra GEOFFREY SAWYER 


LLOYD GEORGE’S AMBULANCE WAGON: THE MEMOIRS 
OF W. J. BRAITHWAITE, C.B. Edited by SiR HENRY BUNBURY and 
R. M. TITMUSS. (Methuen. Pp. 350. 30s.) 


National Insurance has become an accepted part of the English way of life; it is the F 
characteristic form of income maintenance provided by the English welfare state. These 
memoirs tell the inside story of its origin, that is, of the drawing up, passing, and initial 
implementation of Part I of the National Insurance Act of 1911, the health insurance 
scheme, which set the pattern for subsequent developments. The book is, therefore, an 
important document in the history of English social policy. For the first time we learn how 
some of the crucial decisions were made. We learn, for instance, that the adoption of the 
insurance principle as the method of income maintenance was due, not so much to political 
sentiment or to the example of the Germans, as to pressure from Braithwaite and his 
Treasury colleagues, who distrusted the financial implications of ‘dividing out’ and, still 
more, of state guaranteed grants. They wanted a financially self-dependent, self-operating 
system. Lloyd George was more of a socialist than they, and had he had his way the English 
system of social security might have developed along rather different lines. 

The memoirs throw a good deal of light on this and other aspects of the scheme. But they 
have limitations. Braithwaite did not come on the scene until 1910, and he was a civil 
servant, not a politician. Consequently, he tells us little of the genesis of Lloyd George's 
ideas during the critical year 1908, and he deals only cursorily with the party struggle 
which was centred on the Bill. Moreover, despite the careful editing of the memoirs and 
two illuminating introductions, non-specialists may not find the book easy reading. 

But for specialists and non-specialists alike the memoirs are a lively study in the art of 
politics. They give us a day-to-day account of the manceuvring, the concessions to pressure- 
groups, and the shifts and expedients which eventually got this controversial measure on 
to the statute book. We see something of the vigour and political sensitivity of Lloyd 
George, and a good deal of the part played by civil servants at that time both in promoting 
and in hindering reformist legislation. And finally, there are the internal politics of the civil 
service itself, in which Braithwaite was eventually out-manceuvred. The book is a valuable 
addition to our literature about the realities of politics and administration. 


Oxford University Delegacy for Social Administration E. HARRISON 
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THE MACHINERY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By R. sM. 
JACKSON. (Macmillan. Pp. xii+360. 30s.) 


Dr. Jackson gave himself a considerable task when he set out to describe in a book of 
moderate length, not in broad outline but with a good deal of detail, how English local 
government works. He can feel satisfied with his labours, since their result is of practical 
value to all who are concerned with or only interested in local government. Some parts of 
the book could scarcely have been written by anyone who had not had experience with a 
local authority, either as member or senior officer. The committee system, for example, is 
not described merely with respect to obligatory and permissive committees, to delegation 
of powers by councils, and so forth, but also in terms of the relations between chairman, 
members, and officials, and of the qualities required to make a good committee clerk. He 
does not only deal with the relationship between the council and its committees, but with 
the difficulties which may face councillors in trying to reconcile the overriding authority 
of the council with its inability to control some of the things which its committees may do. 
Such issues as the seating arrangements in the council chamber and the disadvantages of 
speaking from a rostrum, which are not of so little importance as they may seem, are 
discussed. In a useful chapter on byelaws, which deals with their nature and the legal 
requirements, Dr. Jackson has some sensible things to say about the kind of matters which 
are best dealt with by way of byelaws and which by way of general legislation. 

It should not be thought that Dr. Jackson is concerned only to describe the mechanism 
of local government. He stops frequently to bring under review such questions as the 
| payment of councillors, the case for and against political parties, election by proportional 
| tepresentation, the ability or otherwise of civil servants to advise and instruct the chief 
| officers of major local authorities, and the composition of finance committees. 

On occasion there is perhaps rather too much detail (e.g. how superannuation payments 
are calculated). On occasion the reader may perhaps feel a little uncertain about some of 
the matters dealt with (e.g. the distinction between committee reports and recommenda- 
tions). 

But these are small criticisms. One may put The Machinery of Local Government on 
one’s shelf without any feeling that one is merely adding to a number of books on local 
government yet another, which for all the contribution it makes might just as well not have 
been written. 
| It would be pleasant to be able to believe the assertion on the dust-cover that public 
| interest in proposals for changes in local government is very keen. 


University of Liverpool NORMAN WILSON 


FRENCH ELECTORAL SYSTEMS AND ELECTIONS, 1789- 
1957. By PETER CAMPBELL. (Faber. Pp. 144. 21s.) 


Mr. Campbell has written a most useful book. He opens with a thirty-page summary of 
changes in the electoral system, controversies about it, allegations about its effects and the 
justification for these charges, and the interaction of electoral systems and political situa- 
tions under the Third and Fourth Republics. He then examines in more detail the restricted 
or rigged elections of the period of upheaval between 1789 and 1870, the Third Republic 
in which the second ballot system predominated, and the Fourth Republic with its brief 
flirtation with true proportional representation and its subsequent devices for tempering 
the purity of that system. Four brief appendixes give useful summaries of the essential 
features of every electoral system since 1848, and of overseas representation in French 
Assemblies; the full constitution of French second chambers since 1875 (earlier ones are 
briefly described in the text); and a short bibliography. 

Although the book is sponsored by the Arthur McDougall Trust, and so associated with 
the Proportional Representation Society, it is in no sense a PR tract. Mr. Campbell has no 
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axe to grind; his demolition of myths is the more effective. He shows how little ground is 
given by French history for the recurring hope that a few slick institutional changes will 
radically alter political habits. France has tried PR (only in 1945-6). She has tried other 
systems giving representation to minorities. She has tried something approaching the British 
system (in multi-member constituencies in 1848 and 1871; in single-member seats in the 
July Monarchy and early in the Third Republic, when at least four-fifths of the seats were 
won on the first ballot). She has even, between 1815 and 1848, had Parliaments which were 
frequently dissolved (the author of the preface apparently missed this passage). Through 
all these changes many small, ill-disciplined factions have persisted; they even re-emerged 
from the election of 1877, precipitated by a dissolution and fought with such discipline that 
all but fifteen seats were won at the first ballot. Conversely, electoral systems like those 
used in France have worked elsewhere without producing the same political consequences, 
Mr. Campbell points out that among the few experiments not tried in France is the single 
transferable vote, which might give electors a free choice and parties a fair share of seats, 
French reformers have neglected it in their fruitless search for a system capable of pro- 
moting stable, disciplined, responsible parties. 

Mr. Campbell has assembled a remarkable amount of useful and accurate information 
on (for instance) the size of the electorate at different dates, the numbers voting, the propor- 
tion of second ballots required, and the results in votes and seats of every election since 
1870—with specific constituency examples of how the system worked or was manipulated. 
His account is enlivened by some curious asides. The poll, required by French law even 
when a candidate is unopposed, has often been as high as in comparable contested elections. 
M. Auriol was first elected as a Socialist deputy with right-wing support on the second 
ballot, after a campaign in which both the Right and the Socialists had demanded electoral 
reform to put a stop to immoral second-ballot bargaining. The syndicat des sortants was 
no new phenomenon of the Fourth Republic: in 1927 constituencies were redrawn to 
favour, not Right or Left, but sitting members of either side. Both manhood and female 
suffrage were instituted by provisional governments. Since 1789 only three electoral systems 
have lasted for twelve consecutive years, and only one for more than twenty. 

The political history which forms the background to the main theme has been very fairly 
and skilfully compressed, but readers unfamiliar with French history may find these 
summaries very succinct indeed. It is worth underlining Mr. Campbell’s own warning to be 
cautious in comparing his figures for one election with those for another. In his main 
purpose, of providing a convenient and concise account of complicated and rather inacces- 
sible material, he has succeeded admirably. Everyone working on French political history 
in this period will be grateful to him. 


Jesus College, Oxford P. M. WILLIAMS 


GERMANY’S NEW CONSERVATISM: ITS HISTORY AND 
DILEMMA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By KLEMENS 
VON KLEMPERER. (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xxvi+250. 40s.) 


The interest in the ‘new Conservatism’ and the other ideas which, it is alleged, undermined 
the liberalism and belief in progress of the nineteenth century, is easy to understand, espe- 
cially in America (for European liberals throughout the nineteenth century were always 
faced with conservative theories and reactionary practice to stop them taking their liberalism 
for granted). The trouble is that so few of these ideas are really very interesting in them- 
selves or add much to the stock of anti-revolutionary catchwords developed after 1789. And 
if they are original, it is hard to see how they can truly be called ‘conservative’, as so many 
of them are in fact pleas for violent and dynamic change. 

Professor von Klemperer, in spite of dealing mostly with second-rate men with second- 
hand ideas, has nevertheless written an interesting and important book. He is concerned 
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to show that the ‘new conservatives’ in Germany (from whom he singles out for detailed 
treatment Moeller van den Bruck, Spengler, and Ernst Juenger), although they contributed 
to the breakdown of the Weimar Republic, were not the direct instigators of National 
Socialism they have usually been held to be. Yet, in trying to make what case he can for 
the whole series of German anti-rationalist, anti-intellectual thinkers from Nietzsche 
onwards, Professor von Klemperer in fact produces an indictment that is nearly as damn- 
ing: ‘Political and social resentment and anti-intellectualism became (their) driving forces. 
They lacked a sense of intellectual leadership and integrity. They were guilty of the crime... 
of trahison des clercs.’ Indeed, the only man of whom this is not true, Walther Rathenau, 
perhaps ought not to be called a conservative, whether old or new, at all. 

In the course of an analysis of the views of the neoconservatives of the twenties and an 
account of their relations with each other and the various institutions—clubs and periodi- 
cals—with which they were associated, Professor von Klemperer throws much light on the 
weaknesses of German society. Above all, it was the lack of a responsible Conservative 
political party that proved the ruin of the Weimar Republic, just as it had contributed to 
the endemic crisis of the Wilhelmine Reich. Political conservatives were blinded by their 
own immediate personal and class interests; men of ideas were divorced from political 
reality. The tragedy of the twenties was that the moderate conservatives, whether intellec- 
tuals or politicians, came to be regarded as old-fashioned (just as, ironically enough, the 
independent liberals had come to be regarded as old-fashioned in the 1880's and 1890's). 
Yet it is hard to see where these moderates were to look for support, in a society whose 
divisions had been exacerbated by war, defeat, and economic collapse. That “Tory Demo- 
cracy’, at which Professor von Klemperer himself and some of the men he is writing about 
look with envy, if it exists at all, is as much a product of a liberal middle class as it is of 
an old aristocracy or of a self-appointed élite. Any kind of ‘progressive’ conservatism is 
only possible in a country where the divisions do not run too deep, which is why the 
temporary closing of those divisions at moments during the First World War gave German 
conservatives of all kinds an experience they never forgot and to which they looked back 
nostalgically ever afterwards. 

Perhaps, therefore, in his desire to find conservative solutions for Germany, Professor 
von Klemperer underestimates the political and economic realities of Germany in the 
1920's, when it may be that what was needed was not a ‘conservative’ revolution but a 
real revolution of a different kind that could have prevented the ‘revolution of nihilism’ 
that eventually emerged. Nevertheless, although one may disagree at some points, and at 
others wish for a rather fuller account of the personalities and doctrines involved (for the 
latter, Edmond Vermeil’s Doctrinaires de la révolution allemande remains indispensable 
in spite of its over-formal approach), this book is an important contribution to our under- 
standing of recent German history, and a warning, though perhaps not an intentional one, 
against the dangers of allowing a mixture of anger, snobbery, and sensationalism to become 
a substitute for a practical political doctrine. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford JAMES JOLL 


ISLAM IN MODERN HISTORY. By WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH. 
(Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. ix+317. 
40s.) 


This book should serve as a useful guide both for research workers and administrators who 
wish to understand Islamic ways of thought. Professor Smith points out that in order to 
comprehend the modern Muslim states one must realize the Islamic conception of history 
which he considers unique. ‘For man there is a pattern which he ought to follow.’ History 
for Islam is concerned with the guidance God gives to men via messengers such as Adam, 
Moses, Christ. The issue with Christians is that they mistake the messenger for the God. 
The major Muslim states are examined and their problems discussed. It is emphasized that 
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‘the Islamic world today is not an organized unit, but rather a complex comprising these 
general distinct major communities along with the various minor groups. It is constituted 
solely by their participation.’ The major problem that the Islamic states will have in their 
increasing adoption of Western technology will be how to change their fundamental con- 
cepts to others more appropriate to the solution of modern problems. There are two main 
difficulties which appear to be psychological. The first is that the Muslim has to interpret 
his faith ‘to what he honestly believes God’s purpose to be in the twentieth century’. The 
second is that he shares with Christians a fundamental weakness which is ‘their inability to 
recognize that they share the planet not with inferiors but with equals’. 


University of Liverpool MADELINE KERR 


PARTY POLITICS IN INDIA: THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
MULTI-PARTY SYSTEM. By MyRON WEINER. (Princeton University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii+319. 30s.) 


People engaged in the comparative study of political parties now have less excuse than 
hitherto for restricting their interest to the west: for Mr. Weiner’s book is by no means to 
be considered as yet another of those tedious catalogues of parties and their programmes 
which have appeared in recent years disguised as surveys of Indian political parties. The 
publishers’ claim that this is ‘the first major study of India’s developing party system’ is 
justified. Mr. Weiner’s work represents a substantial advance into almost unmapped terri- 
tory. 

It is, however, an advance on a fairly narrow front. (This is perhaps the only way to make 
an advance—and it may as well be acknowledged that even studies of parties in the west 
have usually concealed under general titles gains mainly limited to certain sectors.) It must 
be made clear, for example, that there is little here on the internal structure and organiza- 
tion of the parties. Nor does Mr. Weiner approach party through an examination of 
electoral campaigns and performances. Instead, he concentrates attention on the ways in 
which factions, groups, and parties have been formed since 1947. This has one consequence 
which indicates a further limitation of scope: Congress and the Communist Party, since 
they were not formed in the political conditions of independent India, are almost excluded 
from direct examination. Since these are the two most important parties, the book gives a 
certain sense of unbalance. Also, the author has in this way deprived himself of much 
evidence which, in the case of Congress at least, would have supported many of the 
interesting general propositions which he puts forward. 

Out of ‘a series of case studies on the obstacles to the growth of a strong opposition 
party’ Mr. Weiner hopes to make a contribution to the general theory of parties as well 
as to throw light on important aspects of Indian political life. The six studies are concerned 
with significant events in recent Indian history: the splitting off from Congress of the 
Congress Socialist Party and of the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party; the merging of these two 
into the Praja Socialist Party; the formation of the Jan Sangh and its failure to merge with 
the Hindu Mahasabha; the failure to unite a number of Leftist groups mainly in Bengal. 
And there is no doubt that Mr. Weiner has in this central core of his book set down with 
clarity a number of the tangled tales of the period. 

What is perhaps less sure is the value of the author’s analysis of these events; for while 
there is no lack of thought-provoking suggestion, there is a certain want of coherence. Part 
of the difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the six case studies fail to point firmly in the 
direction of the main conclusions which Mr. Weiner nevertheless correctly reaches. Most 
competent observers would say that two general factors explain the fragmentation of the 
opposition in India: the major one is the fragmentation of Indian society itself which easily 
produces groups of unlike minds; the minor one is the abnormally marked reluctance even 
of like-minded groups to work together. Now the bulk of Mr. Weiner’s material relates 
chiefly to the latter and is therefore powerless to provide an even moderately comprehen- 
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sive explanation of the whole phenomenon. And Mr. Weiner appears never quite to decide 
whether to try to force it to do so or to rely instead on elements which lie largely outside 
the scope of his six studies. 

However, the suggestions Mr. Weiner has to make on the minor theme of the dis- 
inclination of like-minded groups to weld themselves into a more effective single force 
are penetrating and full of general interest. Apart from his dismissal of the ‘Duverger’ 
thesis which tends to attribute this kind of feature to the influence of the electoral system, 
Mr. Weiner makes two points which merit mention even here. He draws attention first to 
the fact that some political groups fail to do what by the rules of the democratic game 
they ought to do in order to secure power, not because they are stupid but because they do 
not see themselves as playing that game. And this goes far towards explaining the behaviour 
not of the Communist Party (which does its parliamentary arithmetic homework with 
diligence and skill) but of a number of Marxist left groups. It also accounts in large measure 
for the conduct of quite different political groups in India—the Gandhians and the orthodox 
traditionalist Hindu parties; unlike the Marxists in so many ways, they share with them a 
conviction that the things that matter even politically are not the things that can be weighed 
in the parliamentary scales. Mr. Weiner, in the second place, shows how important a place 
party comes to occupy as a social unit. Indian society is undergoing an upheaval in the 
course of which many men find themselves uprooted and isolated from the traditional 
community of caste and locality. For such people—the slightly Westernized urban middle- 
classes, in particular—party presents itself as a community—‘uniting those who have no 
other basis for union’. Men then develop feelings for party which are so strong that for 
them nothing—not even greater political power—can be more important than the preserva- 
tion of the group as it is. 
| These and other points of similar interest make Mr. Weiner’s book one of the few really 

enlivening and enlightening political studies derived from work on Indian material. 


University of Durham W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


PAKISTAN: A POLITICAL STUDY. By KEITH CALLARD. (George 
Allen & Unwin. Pp. 355. 30s.) 


Pakistan has been strangely neglected since the dust settled on the partition controversy. 
Though Professor Gledhill has now published his commentary on the constitution and 
Sir Ivor Jennings has discussed the constitutional implications of the grotesque legal tangle 
of 1954, there has hitherto been no satisfactory general survey of the internal politics of 
Pakistan since independence. The absence of communism seems to have given the country 
a low priority in the eyes of those western political investigators who have been so busy 
feeling the pulse of the ex-colonial states of South and South-east Asia. 

This omission has now been made good by Professor Callard, an associate professor of 
political science at McGill. Though he cannot be said to have given us a view of Pakistani 
government from the inside, he has nevertheless written a pioneer study of absorbing 
interest. 

Only those who have undertaken political research in non-western countries can fully 
appreciate the hazards to be met with. They are especially troublesome in the case of 
Pakistan, whose politics have had a flavour all their own. The main strength of Professor 
Callard’s book is that he examines the working of the imported western political institu- 
tions in the context of the Islamic framework within which they are expected to function. 
He has the best account yet written of the argument between the westernizers and the 
religious leaders over the place to be given to Islam in the constitution. He writes lucidly 
and objectively about the nine years’ nightmare of constitution making, the factions of 
landlords miscalled political parties, the federal structure as a response to ‘provincialism’, 
the problem of the ceremonial versus the ‘strong’ President, and the stabilizing influence of 
a civil service still dominated by British traditions and methods of administration. There 
is also a useful summary of the constitution. 
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Professor Callard’s main conclusion seems to be that during the past ten years about 
twenty politicians and senior civil servants have made all important political and govern- 
mental decisions at every level. His description of the way in which the members of this 
group have played musical chairs for the seat of power should enthral everyone interested 
in political élites. It should also temper the optimism of those who may still imagine that 
parliamentary government has been successfully planted in Pakistan. 

In a book covering such a field there may be differences of opinion about what might 
have been put in or left out as well as disagreement with some of the author’s statements, 
It would have been useful to have had an introductory section on social and economic 
structure so that we could better appreciate the significance of provincialism. To devote a 
lengthy chapter to the decline of the Muslim League but only one page to the crucial East 
Bengal election of 1954 which swept the League from power seems rather odd. The verdict 
that the constitution is too long might be disputed; indeed, others have been impressed by 
its brevity. The section on Fundamental Rights would have been better if they had been 
compared with those of India on which they are largely modelled. The chapter on ‘Pakistan 
and the World’ which disposes of Kashmir in four pages and the Commonwealth in two, 
is an unsuccessful after-thought. And the account of the One Unit controversy under- 
estimates the part likely to be played by the local language groups in keeping West Pakistan 
a deeply divided and politically unstable province. 

Finally, there are some signs of hasty writing. There is much repetition, sometimes of 
quite lengthy quotations, as for example at pages 13 and 302, 22 and 135, and at 148 and 
225. But these are minor criticisms of a book which will be welcomed by all students of 
Asian government. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


POLITICS IN AN URBAN AFRICAN COMMUNITY. By a. tL. 
EPSTEIN. (Manchester University Press. Pp. xix+254. 28s.) 


This is a study by a social anthropologist of the political life of Africans in Luanshya, one 
of the principal towns of the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt, in 1953-4. As the first full- 
scale study of urban African politics in Central Africa it is something of an event for 
students of the area, who will be grateful for Mr. Epstein’s clear and occasionally vivid 
prose. 

In the early years of the Copperbelt the mine managements and the district administra- 
tion developed the system of Tribal Elders as a link between the urban Africans and 
themselves; on top of this were superimposed Urban Advisory Councils, supported by a 
system of Urban Courts whose members were appointed by the Native Authorities 
(generally chiefs) in the various tribal areas from which the urban Africans were drawn. 
During the 1940’s this system of ‘imported tribalism’ steadily crumbled as the ‘unitary’ 
character of work on the mines and life in the towns bred economic loyalties which cut 
across tribal ones, and political aspirations which were inconsistent with the existing system 
of administration, of which the Urban Court members and Tribal Elders were a patt. 
The Urban Advisory Councils languished and were largely eclipsed by unofficial African 
Welfare Societies, led by the more educated and independent members of the urban com- 
munity; the same decade saw the government finally responding to a series of labour 
disturbances by fostering the formation of the African Mine Workers Union, which in 
turn brought about the abolition of the Tribal Representatives. 

Mr. Epstein is chiefly concerned with the role of the Mine Workers Union, the Northem 
Rhodesian African National Congress, and the Urban Courts in Luanshya in the stage 
currently reached by this process of change. The anthropological approach yields the 
author a clear framework of explanation and a variety of insights valuable to the political 
scientist, of which the following is a good example: it is commonly said that the precipitous 
fall in the membership of the Mine Workers Union in 1954 was due to the Union’s decision 
to raise its subscription from 6d. to 2s. 6d. and the mine managements’ consequent refusal 
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to continue to collect these dues on behalf of the union out of the miners’ pay packets. 
Mr. Epstein is able to show that the decline in membership was much heavier among the 
lowest-paid workers, and to set this disaffection in the context of a general and growing 
cleavage in the social and political composition of the labour force. The leaders who had 
first displaced the Tribal Representatives were themselves being displaced by leaders of the 
lowest-paid Africans, standing for militancy and general pay rises, as opposed to ‘advance- 
ment’ for senior grades of Africans; the ‘natural’ leaders of the union in its infancy—the 
educated men in white-collar jobs—now became suspect as ‘co-operators’. 

Similarly the book penetrates deep into the relationship between the Trade Union and 
the Congress and shows how, while the Congress ‘idea’ expresses the first truly national 
sentiment among the Africans and catches up the Union leaders in its momentum, it 
nevertheless contradicts the hitherto unchallenged position of the Union as a political insti- 
tution as well as an economic one on the Copperbelt itself. 

But the drawbacks of this approach for students of politics are considerable. As Mr. 
Epstein says, African urban communities on the Copperbelt are part of a much wider 
economic and political situation. He deals with this by taking this context as ‘given’. This 
assumption is a useful one when the context is of little direct importance in the community’s 
own life—e.g. when its economy is literally ‘closed’—or when the context has been fairly 
fully documented in a variety of large-scale studies, economic, political, and historical. In 
a transitional society like Northern Rhodesia, however, the assumption requires us to take 
as ‘given’ a context which is increasingly important for understanding the internal scene in 
a community like Luanshya, yet about which we in fact know very little; Mr. Epstein’s 
introductory chapters and historical résumés are themselves valuable additions to this 
knowledge but necessarily leave unanswered a disconcertingly large number of the impor- 
tant questions. 

Within these limitations, however, this is an interesting and convincing book. 


Balliol College, Oxford COLIN LEYS 


THE HISTORICAL THINKING OF CHARLES A. BEARD. By 
ELIAS BERG. (Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm. Pp. 83. 3 Kroner.) 


The main effect of Mr. Berg’s monograph is to reinforce the conviction that there can be 
few historians who reveal so startling a discrepancy between the quality of their historical 
thinking and their influence on historical writing as Charles A. Beard. Mr. Berg meticulously 
demonstrates the lack of clarity or consistency in the premisses of Beard’s work as an 
historian—so meticulously indeed as to raise doubts in at least one reader’s mind about 
the value of attempting thus to systematize the intermittent and sporadic theorizing of an 
academic all-rounder as if he were a seminal thinker, a Hobbes, or a Marx. The value, 
presumably, is negative, in reducing the magnetism of a figure who by timing and energy 
more than genuine originality exerted such a powerful pull on so many of his contem- 
poraries. For this purpose, however, it would be more useful to analyse Beard’s theories 
not per se but as exemplified in his interpretations of specific historical theories, as for 
example Robert E. Brown has done in his Charles Beard and the Constitution. The virtual 
omission of any such inquiries from Mr. Berg’s thesis leaves it a somewhat arid, though 
accurate, academic exercise. 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 


PARLIAMENT. By sik IVOR JENNINGS. (Cambridge University Press, 
2nd edition. Pp. xii+574. 60s.) 
Since is was first published nearly twenty years ago this book has been regarded as the 


standard work in its field, and its qualities are well known to readers of Political Studies. 
It is readable, complete, and well indexed; it is entertaining although it avoids the facetious- 
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ness which mars many lesser works on Parliament; and above all it presents in a lively and 
effective way the picture of the balance of parliamentary forces. 

For the new edition it must have been very difficult to decide how far the revision should 
go. The policy seems to have been to make changes only where they were clearly necessary. 
In fact, although Parliament has had since 1939 its first experience of a long period of 
rule by a stable and secure Labour Government, the main directions of parliamentary 
development have not greatly altered. These were well recognized in the first edition, so on 
the whole the old arguments are still valid and the old examples still apposite. In its main 
structure and argument the book is little changed, though there is a good new chapter on 
the nationalized industries, some new material derived from recent study of parties and 
elections, and many smaller alterations and additions. 

On the other hand, the new edition suffers from a lack of balance in that events of twenty 
or thirty years ago are treated much more fully than more recent events which often have 
greater significance. On a few topics the failure to supplement old information with new is 
actually misleading. We are told, for example, that 430 private members’ bills were intro- 
duced in 1924-9, or about 60 non-balloted bills a year, and as this figure is given without 
any post-1945 information we tend to assume that it has some relevance to recent practice. 
In fact it has none. Again, there is much material on the Select Committee on Estimates in 
the twenties and thirties, but none on its recent work, except for a bare statement about the 
change in its structure. Some of the alterations that have been made are inadequate. We are 
told that more use was made of standing committees in 1945-9 than previously, but there 
is no appraisal of their recent functions; old statements about the nature of party discipline 
in standing committees, though now of doubtful validity, have been allowed to stand. We 
are told, incorrectly, that the Labour Government allowed no private members’ time in 
1945-50, and that all its major bills were guillotined. The distribution of private members’ 
days since 1950 is wrongly stated, and the general treatment of private members’ bills is in 
some important respects out of date. Much new statistical material has been introduced, 
but most of it is taken from tables supplied to the Select Committee on Procedure of 
1945-6, and stops short at 1939. By 1957 this is rather unsatisfying; we would like to know 
whether trends suggested by old observations have continued or been modified. 

Although the new edition is perhaps not quite as satisfying now as the first edition was 
when it was published, the merits of the book as a whole are still very great. 


University of Durham P. A. BROMHEAD 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PARLIAMENT. By NORMAN WILDING 
and PHILIP LAUNDY. (Cassell. Pp. x+705. 63s.) 


The author’s purposes are to describe all aspects of the British parliament, to narrate its 
history, to record individuals ‘directly concerned’ with its growth, and to give the ‘same 
thorough consideration’ to all the parliaments of the Commonwealth. 

The first purpose is quite well achieved in the articles on the organization and procedure 
of the British parliament; unfortunately the organization and activity of the parties in it 
are treated less adequately. The second purpose is achieved only fairly well: the general 
article on the period before 1558, the notes on sovereigns before 1558, and the articles on 
each reign (and also Cromwell and the Commonwealth) from 1558 to 1901 contain a curious 
mixture of general history, parliamentary chronicling, and odd judgements (e.g. on the reign 
of George III, p. 238; on Caroline of Brunswick’s death, p. 239; on William IV, p. 615). 
These 135 pages could have been better filled by a long, subdivided article on the origins 
of parliament and the development of its organization, procedure, and power right up to 
1957; even the authors recommend that these scattered articles should be read in chrono- 
logical order. The third purpose is achieved reasonably well, as is the fourth, although it is 
unfortunate that more space was not devoted to the major parliaments. 

Historians seeking gay footnotes may rejoice to know of the parliaments with nicknames: 
over a score of them, from the Addled Parliament to the Unreported Parliament. Visitors 
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to Westminster may find it helpful to know about the Churchill Arch and the Moses Room. 
Sir Walter Elliot and Vavasour Firebrace might have been interested in the information 
that the baronetcy of Sir Simonds D’Ewes became extinct in 1731. Were these details 
necessary? 

Like most encyclopaedias this one has its faults, but it has one supreme merit: the articles 
on parliamentary organization, procedure, and terms seem to lack the errors which so easily 
escape even the most thorough proof-reading. Whatever the demerits of some of the other 
articles, those on parliamentary topics are accurate and quite comprehensive within the 
limits of their brevity. There are some useful entries on ministers, supplemented by appen- 
dixes listing the holders of most major departments. 


University of Manchester PETER CAMPBELL 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY, MYTH OR REALITY? By 
CECIL V. CRABB, JR. (Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois. Pp. 279. 
$4.50.) 


Three years ago, in Foreign Policy and Party Politics, Mr. H. B. Westerfield examined the 
history of American executive-congressional relations between 1943 and 1950 in relation 
to the concept of bipartisanship, and at the end of an exhaustive study came down in favour 
of more ‘extra-partisanship’, as he called it. ‘Extra-partisanship’ turned out to be a label for 
what all presidents have generally done since Pearl Harbor—i.e. enlist as much opposition 
support as they could without alienating too many of their own party members. 

In Bipartisan Foreign Policy, Myth or Reality? Mr. Crabb has covered very similar 
ground, the most obvious difference being the time span of his case histories (roughly 
1944-56) and the comparative succinctness of his analysis. Although a little schematic in 
treatment, his is a sensible, lucid, and fair-minded book. He is critical both of the achieve- 
ments and of some of the aims of bipartisanship and exposes much of the confused thinking 
that has characterized the use of the term—particularly the confusion between the means 
and ends of foreign policy. He makes good play, incidentally, with those American consti- 
tutional reformers who have advocated in the same breath ‘a more responsible two-party 
system’ and a bipartisan foreign policy. Very effectively he demonstrates how bipartisanship 
may bring short-run gains at the price of a longer term frustration and friction and con- 
cludes by emphasizing that it must never be purchased at the price of executive leadership. 
His publishers are to be congratulated on having devised an entirely novel and peculiarly 
iritating presentation of footnotes. 


Nuffield College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 





BOOK NOTES 


THE main concern of The Addled Parliament of 1614 by Thomas L. Moir (Clarendon 
Press, pp. 212, 30s.) is not the composition of the parliament which sat from April to June 
1614 but its place in the development of parliamentary opposition between 1603 and 1649, 
and in particular its demonstration that Tudor methods of parliamentary management were 
no longer effective and that no substitute for them had been found. From this point of view 
Mr. Moir has interesting things to say about preparations for the parliament and elections 
to it; the disastrous results of lack of government leadership in a House where the opposi- 
tion also lacked experienced and moderate leadership; the deadlock when, after two fruit- 
less months, the King threatened dissolution unless impositions were abandoned; and 
finally the dissolution, with the financial crisis unsolved and no parliamentary gains, and 
the subsequent punishment of opposition members. 

O. A. Sherrard’s Lord Chatham and America (Bodley Head, pp. 395, 30s.) is the last of 
three volumes and deals with the years between Pitt’s resignation in October 1761 and his 
death in May 1778. Apart from his own ‘speckled’ administration of 1766-8, which he soon 
ceased to control, Pitt was out of office during the whole of this period, opposing in general 
both the transient administrations of the 1760’s and North’s long administration of 1770-82. 
Mr. Sherrard’s main purpose is to defend Pitt from the charge most commonly made against 
him: that his waywardness, his mixture of brilliance and unco-operativeness, was an impor- 
tant factor both in the difficulties and in the failures of these years. 

The Native Policies of Sir Stamford Raffles in Java and Sumatra (Oxford, pp. xx + 142, 
30s.) by John Bastin, an Australian, will be of interest to students of Asian and African 
government as another contribution to the mounting literature on the history of indirect 
rule. Based on both British and Dutch archives, this scholarly study is an economic inter- 
pretation of Raffles’s administration of Java and Sumatra and is a corrective to the widely 
held view that he was a pioneer of indirect rule in South-east Asia. The section on West 
Sumatra throws light on the hitherto neglected closing phase of Raffles’s career as a colonial 
administrator. 

PEP is about to make a study of various aspects of British Government. The Growth of 
Government (Broadsheet no. 417, pp. 21, 2s. 6d.) is in the nature of a survey of the ground 
to be covered. It notes the great increase in the number of government employees and in 
government expenditure; and that some of the new functions have been undertaken by 
well-established departments, some by those expressly created, yet others by largely autono- 
mous bodies in wide variety. Co-ordination of these manifold activities has made for 
changes in the working of the Cabinet and in the growth of departmental and inter 
departmental committees, Treasury control has gone far beyond what it was or was con- 
sidered proper at the beginning of the century. 

In their Festskrift to Mr. Osten Undén, the Swedish Foreign Minister (Almqvist & Wiksell, 
Stockholm, pp. 372, Kr. 38), over a dozen eminent Swedes have contributed articles, mostly 
in Swedish. There are articles on relations between Britain and Uganda by a Swedish 
Ambassador, and another on the history of the idea of an International Court by Professor 
Gihl. Also of interest to foreigners is Professor Castberg’s enlightening comparison of 
Norwegian and Western Constitutional law (in Norwegian) and Ake Kromnow’s analysis 
of the Aland Islands in German foreign policy 1917-18. Two of the articles are in English: 
Mr. Hammarkjéld gives an appraisal of the United Nations which he first delivered to a0 
Indian audience as a lecture, and S. U. Palme modifies Sir Winston Churchill’s interpreta- 
tion of the drafting of the Atlantic Charter. 





